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REV. CALVIN COLTON. 


ME COLTON is a man of very decided 
abilities, voluminous and various in their 
manifestation, and assiduously cultivated dur- 
ing a long life, in which he has never fail- 
ed of the curiosity, ambition, and industry 
of a learner. The untiring freshness and 
hopefulness of his spirit is shown by his un- 
dertaking the study of the French language 
not more than three or four years ago, and 
obtaining such a mastery of it as to read 
with delight ity most abstruse authors, and 
to preach in it with fluency and even with 
eloquence. It is characteristic of him that 
he is always earnest, and that he considers 
whatever he has to do worthy of his best 
abilities, so that in writing of theology, eco- 
nomy, polity, or manners, he arrays in order 
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for each particular subject all the forces of 
his understanding, and makes its discussion 
their measure and illustration He has been 
in an eminent degree devoted to literature 
as a profession, and although he has pro- 
duced works which may be deemed unfortau- 
nate in design or defective in execution, it 
must be admitted that he is entitled to a high- 
ly respectable position as a thinker and as a 
writer, and that in opinion and in affairs he 
has exercised a steady and ~~ influence. 

He was born in Long Meadow, Massachu- 
setts, graduated at Yale College in 1812, stu- 
died divinity at Andover, and in 1815 took 
orders in the Presbyterian church. For se- 
veral years he was settled in the village of 
Batavia in western New-York, but his voice 
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large sale aetaaerahanrien 
se ee Ran there were two 
or three ms. In 1888, in a volume en- 
Toaten, Sh seplel, ik ca sonnaglh 
e replied, with an unansw 
display of facts, to the libels on bs ararrggca. 
by British travellers and reviewers ; 
published The American Cottager, a reli- 


on ee, So dois, d the vol 
igi e country and the vol- 
untary principle for the support of religio: 
in mo the Bishop of oodon: who had 
endeavored to show that the United States 
were back to paganism because the 
es nee ret ae 

Returning to New-York, in pu 
lished Four Years in Great Britain, in two 
volumes, which were soon after omen 
P’ 


. criticism of 
and un- 


religious societies; and having taken orders 
in the Episcopal ch hts on the 
a State of the 5 Panes 
‘or preferring a@ work w 
was much read and the cause of much criti- 


cal observation in Great Britain as well as 
in the United States. 

From that time Mr. Colton has written 
very little on any subject intimately connect- 
ed with religion, but directing his attention 
to public affairs, has been as yy ogee in 
the state as he was previously in the church. 
In 1888 he published Abolition a Sedition, 
and Abolition and Colonization Contrasted, 

“in which he contended with equal earnest- 
ness and ability that the entire subject of 
‘slavery is beyond the limits of the prope 
action of the national government, and that 
there is no justification of its discussion, ex- 
-cept in the states where slavery is establish- 
odvok for the wise and really philanthropic 

urpose of promoting African Colonization. 
fn 1889 he again took up the argument of 
our social relations with Great Britain, in a 
work written in Philadelphia, but 8 rig os 
in London, under the title of A Voice from 
America to England, by an American Gen- 


tleman. The plan was judicious: it was 
not.so much to express opinions as to state 
facts which should compel opinions in the 








tution our government was 
not democratic, but 

force of public opinion 
democratic 


cal profession humiliating and 
person of manly character and cultivation, 
were stated without “on or at- 
at concealment. e entire perform- 
ance is still attractive for uent sound ob- 
servation upon institutions, judicious criticism 
of manners, happy illustration, and good hu- 
mor, and its opportune appearance was ad- 
vantageous to the best fame of the country. 
In 1840 he made 5B gun —o ct - 
n ever befo 

ication of The Crisis of the Goun- 
American Jacobinism, and One Presi- 
dential Term, a series of tracts under the 
name of “ Junius,” which were circulated in 
all the states by thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, and were supposed to have had 
great influence in the overthrow of the de- 
mocratic administration. In 1842 he edited at 
W: na called The True Whig 
and in 1848 and 1844 he brought out a second 
series, embracing ten publications, still more 

ss 2977 than the first, of the Junius Tracts, 
the autumn of the latter year, when the 
fortunes of the whig party seemed to be en- 
tirely broken, when full half the nation felt 
a. grief for the defeat of a leader, 
led to the mortification of political discom- 
fiture, Mr. Colton determined to write the 
life of the chief he had followed with unwa- 
vering admiration and unfaltering activity. 
Casting aside all other cares, so that his 
every thought might be given to the work 
until its completion, he set out for Kentucky, 
where he was sure of the friendly assistance 
of Mr, Clay in whatever concerned the in- 
vestigation of facts. In November, 1844, he 
reached Lexington, where Mr. Clay laid open 
to him the stores of his correspondence, and 
the documentary history of his career. The 
work was finished in the spring of 1846, and 
published in two large octavos; and so great 
was the demand for it, that the first impres- 
sion of five thousand copies was sold in six 
months. It is unquestionably an able per- 
formance, and from the circumstances under 
which it was composed and the conclusive- 
ness of some of its arguments it is probable 
that it will always be regarded as a valuable 
pornos of the material for contemporary po- 
itical history; but, it Pp to me very 
unequal in execution, and signally unforta- 
nate in design, if considered either as a bio- 
graphy or a history. For the subjective ra- 
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ther than the chronological arrangement of the 
facts in it there is however this defence, that 
it rendered the work much more easy of ci- 
tation, and therefore more valuable as a ma- 
gazine for partisan controversy. The influ- 
ence it obtained may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to a single point: for a quarter of a cen- 
tury the staple of declamation against Mr. 
Clay, the opposition which thrice cost him 
the presidency, was his supposed bargain 
with John Adams; but since the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Oolton’s exposition of this 
subject any person in an intelligent society 
would forfeit the consideration given to a 
gentleman who should repeat the charge. 
For several years the attention of Mr. Col- 
ton had been fhore and more attracted to 
the literature and philosophy of politieal 
economy. In 1846 he printed his first work 
in which it is formally treated, The Rights of 
Labor, in which he asse’ illustrated, and 
with unanswerable logic vindicated the Ame- 
rican doctrine of the privileges and dignity 
of Industry; and in 1848 he gave to the 
world his last and most important work, 
Publie Economy for the United States. From 
the formation of the first system of society 
the subjects embraced in this uction 
have employed the most powe intellects 
of all nations. But though illustrated by the 
liveliest genius and the profoundest reflec- 
tion, they have not until recently assumed 
even the forms of science. We cannot tell 
what formul# of economical truth passed 
from existence in the lost books of Aristotle. 
The father of the peripatetic philosophy un- 
doubtedly brought to public economics the 
severe method which enabled him to’ con- 
struct so much of the everlasting science of 
which the history goes back to his times; 
but whatever direction he gave t the sub- 
ject, by the investigation of its ulti ate prin- 
ciples and their phenomena, his - ‘cceaso’ 
and the writers upon it since the evival of 
learning, have generally been gui 2d by em- 
irical laws, which in an especial degree 
ve obtained in regard to the economy of 
commerce. Scarcely any of the literature or 
reflection upon the subject has gone behind 
the bold hypotheses of free trade theorists, 
which have been as unsubstantial as the fan- 
ciful systems of the universe swept from ex- 
istence by the demonstrations of Newton. 
Not only have economical systems generally 
been made up of unproven hypotheses, but 
they have rarely evinced any such clear ap- 
prehension and constructive ability as are es- 
sential in the formation and statement of 
rinciples; and down to the chaos of Mr. 
Mills's last essay there is scarcely a volume 


litical econgmy which rewards the wea- 
attention with any more than a vegre 
understanding of the shadowy design 
existed in the author’s brain. 

In the eminently original and scientific 
work of Mr. Colton. we see.economy subject- 
ed to fundamental and ultimate meth of 


on 
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investigation of which the results have a ma- 
thematical certainty. We have new facts, 
new reasonings, new deductions; and if the 
unt ideas are not altogether original, 
they are discovered by a og processes, 
and their previous existence is but an illus- 
tration of the truth that the instinctive per- 
he geal moved common mind = su - 
i ty in recognizing laws before 
they are discovered from elements and rela- 
tions. -Mr. Colton has not rejected the title 
“ political economy” because he proposed to 
enter a different field, or because the subject 
and ent have no relation to politics, 
but chiefly because the term has been so 
much abused in the rude agitation of what 
are commonly called politics, that he does 
not think it comports with the dignity of the 
theme; and the second part of his title is 
adopted from a conviction that the economi- 
cal principles of states are to be deduced from 
their rate ] and ted to their 
individual ition. The which he 
proposed to himself is, the exhibition of the 
merits of the protective and free trade sys- 
tems as they apply to the United States. 
He expresses at the outset his opinion that 
the settlement of the question is one of the 
most desirable, and will be one of the most 
important results which remain to be achiev- 
ed in the progress of the country; and we 
¢an assure him that the accompl t of it 
will be rewarded by the best approval of 
these times, and an enduring name. The se- 
cond chapter of his work is a statement of 
the new points which it embraces. By new 
points he does not mean that all thus de- 
scribed are entirely. original, though many of 
them are so; but that on account of the im- 
portance of the ge he has assigned them 
as compared with those they occupy in other 
works of the kind, they are entitled to be 
—— as new. Many of them involve 
ndamental and pervading principles that 
have not hitherto appeared in speculations on 
the subject, but which are destined to an im- 
portant influence in its discussion. Some of 
the most prominent are, that public economy 
is the application of knowledge, derived from 
experience, to given positions, interests and in- 
stitutions, for the increase of wealth ; that it 
has never been reduced to a science, and that 
the propositions of which it has been for the 
most part composed, down to this time, are 
empirical; that protective duties in the United 
States are not taxes, and that a protective 
system rescues the country from a system of 
foreign taxation ; that popular education is 
a fandamental element of public economy ; 
that freedom is a thing of commercial value, 
and that the history of freedom for all time, 
shows it to be identical with protection. - 
Recently the renewal of his voice has ena- 
bled Mr. Colton to devote more attention to 
the favorite pursuit of his life, and he is a 
very frequent pee, in French or English. 
He resides in New-York. 
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THE YOUNG MARRIED GENTLEMAN WHO “COULD N’T POSSIBLY GO TO THE SPRINGS.” 


A GLANCE AT THE WATERING PLACES. 
Au the gay world of the cities, and even 
of the villages and country homes, who 
can do so, by the first of ea 8 are “ go- 
ing,” or “ gone,” as Mr. John Keese says of 
a invoice, to the watering places, and 
other summer resorts, which serve as fairs 
for the disposal of valueless time and “ re- 
mainders” of marriageable daughters. With 
the crowds intent on on are 8 few 
invalids, a few students of human nature, and 
the common portion of mere lookers-on, 
who have no purpose but to be dmnsed. 
Times have changed, manners have ong 7 
since Paulding gave us his Mirror for Tr 
vellers, though Saratoga still maintains the 


| energy of our rich men has flowe 


certain inalienable natural advantages is like- 
ly to do so for a part at least of every season. 
New-York is the grand rendezvous: once 
settled in our hotels, the splendid Astor, the 
comfortable American, the busy Irving, the 
gay New-York, or the quiet Union Place or 
Clarendon, the stranger has little desire to go 
further, until the last and imperative demands 
of Fashion compel him to abandon the study 
scr noble trem me — nam the 
nternational, and to forego the observa- 
tion of those great public works in which the 
, or those 
appointments of Providence which render 
ew-York a rival of Dublin, Naples, or Con- 
stantinople, in scénic magnificence. 





ascendency she was then acquiring, and for 


Many indeed who come from distant parts 
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FORT HAMILTON HOUSE, LUNG ISLAND, 


tee > li — aes eee 
cini the city, in the hottest ting 
Srosteay for ‘j sail or drive, to the Bath 
House, Rockaway, Coney Island, New Bright- 
on, Long Branch, or Fort Hamilton, where 
they dine, or perhaps stay over night. At 
Fort Hamilton, indeed, Mr. Clapp is apt to 
keep those who venture into his hotel, with 
its luxurious tables, pleasant rooms, cool 
breezes from the ocean, and fair sights in all 
directions, for a much longer time ; and every 
one of these places, in the hot months, has 
attractions that would make a visitor at the | 
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PROPOSED SUMMER HOTEL 


Spas of France, Germany, or Italy, could he 
wake in them, think he had eluded the ‘watch- 
ful guard St. Peter keeps at the gateway of 
another retirement, to the which, it may be 
feared, the gay world has far less anxiety to go. 

Ascending the Hudson, from the social me- 
tropolis of this continent, to which all “ capi- 
tals” of ‘states or nations, from Patagonia to 
Greenland, are in some way subject and tribu- 
tary, the traveller finds the palace in which 
he rides; continually near embowered pavil- 
ions for’ the public, and clusters of private 
residences, which but add to their enjoyable- 
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AT THE HIGHLANDS OF NEVERSINK. 
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CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


ness. Cozzens’s Hotel at West Point, is per- 
haps as well known as any house of the same 
class in the world, and its picturesque situa- 
tion, as well as the admirable manner in which 
it is kept, will preserve for it a place in the 
list of favorite resorts. The Catskill Moun- 
tain House, in the midst of grand and pecu- 
liar scenery, on the verge of a rock two thou- 
sand and five hundred feet above the Hudson 
—seen with its various fleets at a distance 


es eas a ee = 


from. the long colonnade—is thronged even 
more. than West Point. There are other 
a houses on the river, and many turn 
its various points to visit newer or Jess 
crowded places than Saratoga along the lines 
of the western railroads, as Trenton Falls, 
Sharon Springs, or Avon, or farther still, the 
towns by the borders of the great lakes. 
is now for several weeks the gay- 
est scene of all. At.the United States Hotel, 








HOTEL AT TRENTON FALLS. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


with its fine grounds, are the leaders of fash- of women. With drives, dinners, tlirtations, 
ion; at Congress Hall, with its clean and | drinking of drinks, and, once in a long while, 
quiet rooms and eager cuisine, are rep- , imbibitions of a little congress water, all goes 
resentatives of the substantial families that | merry asa marriage bell—except with ladies 
have had grandfathers, and in the dozen or | of uncertain ages who are disappointed of 
twenty smaller houses about the village are | that blessed music—until the Grand Ball gives 
“al] sorte and conditions of men,” and eke | signal for departure +> other places. 
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THE NOTOH HOUSE, 

From Saratoga parties go northward to 
Lake George, (for which region, of the most 
romantic beauty, they should be prepared by 
a perusal of Dudley n’s adinirable sketch 


of its revolutionary history ;) and down the 
Champlain toward Montreal, whence they 


return by way of the Ontario and Niagara 
Falls (where our engraver Orr’s Pictorial 
Guide Book is indispensable to the best en- 


ES FSH.MA SERN 

WHITE MOUNTAINS, 

jeyment), or go through the glorious hills of 
northern Vermont and New Hampshire to 
the White Mountains, All the last grand re- 
gion has been most truthfully and effectively 
represented in a small folio volame of draw- 
ings from nature, by Isaac Sprague, described 
by William Oakes, and published in Boston 
by Crosby & Nichols, We commend the book 





to summer tourists, 
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“NIAGARA FALLS. 
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OCEAN HOUSE, NEWPORT. 


A considerable proportion of the guests 
who are at Saratoga in the earlier part of the 


sea-bathing, fishing, sailing, riding, and other 
amusements, are continually drawing to its 


season, proceed to Newport in time for the | neighborhood new families, whose cottages 
Fancy Ball which every year closes the cam- | add much to the beauty of the town, as they 
paign there. Newport increases in attrac- | themselves to the pleasantness of its society ; 
tions. Its historical associations, fine atmos- | and for transient visitors no place in the 
phere, beautiful position, and facilities for world has better hotels or boarding-honses. 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 


After the season closes at Newport, and 
from her Ocean House the last unwilling trav- 
eller has taken his way, strewn with regrets, 


many linger at the more quiet summer haunts 
scattered through New-England and New- 
York, particularly at the rural and luxurious 
hotel of Lebanon—a country palace which a 


CO1UMBIA HALL, 


| king might covet—filled always with good 

| society; or go southward to the Virginia 
Springs, which have pen attractions pecu- 
liar to themselves, and with their unique pas- 
times, their tournaments, field sports, &c., 
happily vary a summer’s life commenced at 
the more northern watering places. 


LEBANON SPRINGS, 
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MOULTRIE HOUSE, SULLIVAN'S ISLAND, NEAR OHARLESTON. 

The South Carolinians have this year se-| the west, all along which, first-class hotels, 
ceded from the northern resorts, and those | steamboats, &c., render travel as easy and de- 
who do not go from Charleston to the up-| lightful as on the old summer routes in the 
country or to Georgia, may well be content| middle and eastern states. 
with Captain Payne’s spacious and splendid; —Thus we have taken our readers—some 
hotel on Sullivan’s Island—the coolest and | of whom haply cannot this season go by other 
most agreeable place by the seaside we have | ways—the circuit of the principal scenes of 
visited, north or south, for years. From the enjoyment to which the denizens of the hot 
south, and indeed from all parts of the coun- cities are intent to escape through July, Au- 
try, parties go more and more every year to gust, and September. If any have till this 
the Mammoth Cave, (of which we have in’ time hesitated where to go, possibly we have 
store a particular and profusely illustrated ac- aided them to an election: certainly, we have 
count), and up the great rivers and lakes of . led them cheaply along the fashionable tour. 


all nner 


MAMMOTH CAVE HOTEL. 
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NOAH WEBSTER. 


oe penne pestcals of the author of The 
iling-Book, of which there 
e ben al sold y millions of co and 
the American Dictionary, of which his 
publishers have hopes of as great a 
number, is very life-like ; 5 is from a paint- 
ing by Professor Morse, and the last time we 
saw the veteran scholar and scherenes, he 
wore the very expression Bae go that al- 
Ways su artist. Webster’s 
= most uniy 
ory ; every 
Wiss and ‘aad and side to side 
knows it as well as his own; 
> made it so famous was worthy 


Con- 


1 si iaitted to Yale © 
studies 1 > fi tt]; 
the Reve — a time he hi imeolt 
aN Lea Soy a ‘ may, with bi 
778, in thi ame cls a with Joel 
ee om Trtah . and 
sis . - immedi 


family of Oliver Een a 
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justice of the United States. He soon om , 


menced the study of the law, and was admitted 





to the bar in 1781; but the poverty and an- 
settled state of the country prevented any 
immediate success in the courts, and he re- 
sumed the business of instruction in 1782, 
at Goshen, Orange county, New-York. It 
was here that he began the preparation of 
books for the schools. He was led to do so 
in despondency of soceese 5 in his "gg eed 

but it ch the course of his life. 


rate ¢ lion a y 
r did not scales his attention 
to his own pebtleations; but having learned 


has 
Dr. We 
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that a of *Winthrop’s Journal . was in 
the mar of ‘Governor ‘Tr he 


experience. a Webster 
country had never Sonate e 
tion to encourage e 
caivts to what we ee fen set 
to was right and necessary, 

therefore in this, as: in many 
other cases, the opinions of his friends ‘that 
he would incur inevitable loss. : 

The. peace of - involved the .whole 
country in itical: agi 
points of which Nhe ‘calmest and wisest well 
nigh despaired 
the influence of the pen was greater than ever 
before. It seemed that the decision of prin- 
ciples which were to ‘last for centuries was 
dependent on the force ofa single —- 
or the earnestness of one one In. this 
conflict the ambitious ‘and self-relying spirit 
of Mr. Webster led him to take an ‘active part; | arena 
and from the peace till the close of Washing: | | 
ton’s administration, he was an ‘industrious | i 
and efficient writer. No period in the ew 9 
of this country was ever more: critical; 
none. were so many principles subjected to 
experiment, in none was discussion more able, 
exhausting, and high-toned. 

The first topic which engaged Mr. Web- 
ster’s attention was the decision of Comgress 
to remunerate the army, then recently dis- 


banded. This measure was violently opposed | Afi 


in all parts of the country. Meetings were 
held to organize resistance to the law, and 
two-thirds of the towns of Connecticut were 
represented in a convention for this pu 

Mr. Webster was then twenty-five years o age, 
but he contributed. to the leading r of the 
state a series of essays, signed Honortus, 
which induced a decisive change in the public 
feeling ; and he received for his important 
services the thanks of Governor Trumbull. 
In the winter of 1784-6 he published a tract, 
Sketches of American Policy, in which he 
advanced the doctrine, ee: to meet. the 
crisis and secure the of the whole 
country, a government oul be organized 
that would act, not upon the states, - but 
directly on the people, vesting in Congress 
full authority to execute its own acts. 
copy of this essay was presented by the 
author to Washington, and it is: believed 


that it contained the first distinct proposal of |: 


the new constitution. About the same time, 


he exerted himself successfully for what was |-ali 


mg Raion x 
—. . ue ant el 
whic & copyright might enjoyed. In 
1785, he prepared a series of lectures on 
VOL. IV.— NO. 1.—2 
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it 


tation, at certain | 


of the republic,’ At that time | 
' the-country, consisting of Joe] Barlow, Lem- 


A|.o 





which he delivered i in the 
in oe pu ar 


A 


ne Wea A Ah og 
are 


The convention 


ion of 

les of the Todoral Con- 

“athe next year he established in 
Neate The American Magazine, but. it 
was unsuccessful. In 1789 he opened a law- 
office in. Hartford, and his reputation, dili- 


‘BE 
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‘gence, and abilities, insured business and 


~5 ‘He. was now. married to Miss Green- 


1of Beston, and enjoyed the advantage 
of.one of the niost brilliant literary circles of 


vel Hopkins, John. Trumbull, and others who 
time were eminent for their capacities, 
- But the political excitement of 1798, caused 
by the proc of neutrality, disturbed 
his bis. alana and brought him again into the 
ffairs. The sympathy for.the new 
‘natural and pardonable as 
i The 
popularity uence of Washington were 
y stisiont for the repression of disorder 
and violenee,.and an armed espousal of the 
cause of the French. Mr. Webster was solicited 
to devote himself to the support of the ad- 
ministration, and means were furnished for 
the establishment by him of a daily paper in 
New-York, He accordingly commenced The 
soon after, a semi-weekly, The 
Herald, which ultimately received the names 
which they now retain, of Zhe Com 
Advertiser, and The New-York Spectator. 
Another agitation soon followed, if possi, 
ble, still more. alarming—that which grew 
out.of Jay’s Treaty with England. The dis, 
cussions to which this gave rise were earnest, 
often angry and vituperative, but always able, 
enlisting the most accomplished men of 
country. In these discussions Mr. Webster was, 
as might have been anticipated, remarkably 
active. A series of papers by him, under the 
signature of Curtius, had an unquestionable 
influence Page the wee nati Wn Saban 
extensive y reprinted an rw: 
ina volume. - Mr, out’ King said to Mr. 
Jay, that they had done more than any 


treaty. During these conflicts, Mr. Webster 
often encountered as an antagonist the cele- ° 


ebster lived in New-Y: 
ellow fever a in this city 
comprehensi ~e Pava Of Pestilontial wf 
ensive 
in two volumes, which was published 
ew-York and in London. It attracted 
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ers to allay the popalar opposition to the 4 





ana 
.| The necessity for a new Dictionary 


eat labors which have 

made his name: so honorably eminent in the 
of the intellectual advances of his 
country and of the Saxon family. The pre- 
paration of a Dictionary, under any cireum- 
stances, must be regarded as a very formida- 
ble task, involving even for an enthusiast the 
most dry and bab researches, unenliven- 
ed by any of the pleasing excitements which 
y the monotony and relieve the tedium of 
ordinary lite pursuits. Mr. Webster from 
the deahailibe ad a just conception of the 
duties and difficulties before him ; he was as- 
sured that no superficial study or careless ex- 
ecution would command or in any d de- 
gerve approval, in one who followed in the 
track of Johnson. He was not disposed to 
inake the work of that great man a basis for 
his own ; to be simply an editor, whose duties 
should be fulfilled by additions of the new 
words ‘and new definitions introduced in 
seventy years; he determined to make a new 
and al er original work; to study the 
nguage in the writings of its most 


‘be necessary, by various 
instances. In this work, Johnson’ had made 
a beginning; he first conceived the plan of 





ved the a 
symone had trode 


quotations authors. 
esoeery qotecene tom the ban snore | 


, would — eed a ae 

indispensable. ew sciences 
arts had been discovered, which, in their 
manifold: to ind had 


had been made in governments; new institu- 
tions had been introduced ; literature had 
assumed new forms; and speculation, with 
freedom and gigantic force, had 

new weapons for its new myer ee 

e 
English indeed is, demonstrated in 
the simple that the first edition of Web- 
ster’s great work contained twelve thousand 
words not in Johnson; the second, thirty 
thousand. This statement does not, how- 


ever, give a just impression of the difference 
- | between | smh 


and Webster, or of the 
actual labor which Webster performed. The 
new definitions, many of which were fruits, 
not more of patient research than of nice 
discrimination, the arrangement of these 
definitions, so as to exhibit the history of 
words as it had been slowly developed, cost 
the author an amount of toil which can with 
difficulty be measured. We hazard little 
concerning the importance or difficulties of 
the ework, when we quote the remark of 
Coleridge, that the history of a word is often 
more important than that of a campaign. 
The etymology of the language, was a 
— to which he devoted much attention, 
and in which he made great advances. To 
ualify himself for tracing the derivations of 
English words, he studied some twenty lan- 


Fading and wrote out a 


synopsis of the 
words of each, and incorporated the 
chief results of this extraordinary investiga- 
tion in the very fall and instructive statement 
of words of eu te eee which in the 


England and 


eight 
libraries of the 


niversity of 


ments for the 








ary, in two octavo volumes; in 1848, A Col- 


lection of Papers, on Political, Literary and 
Moral Subjects, selected from his various 
writings in early life; and in 1847 another 
edition of the American Dictionary —— 
after a Eocene revision of it b fessor 
Goodrich, of Yale College. ‘In this edition 
very a additions were made, amounting 
to a fifth of the whole work. There were 
new words, and new definitions, when need- 
ed; careful attention was bestowed on tech- 
nical terms of science and art; and it was 
made a general cyclopedia of knowledge. 
Yet by employing a finer type, and wees 
a close yet clear style of Peg origi 

work, with all these copious itions, was 
brought within the compass of a single quarto, 
which has been styled the finest. specimen of 
book-manufacture ever produced in America. 
A revised edition of the abridgement was is. 
sued at the same time, and both volumes 
have had a circulation which evinces the 
general appreciation of their value. Several 
of the New England states, we believe, have 
furnished a copy of the quarto Dictionary to 
every school ict within their limits, and 
the legislature of New-York, during its re- 
gent session, passed a law for the distribution 





il suffi 

af ee itself to pass into 
Much = ey bg of Dr. by wpa "s in- 
novations, but for the most part, by persons 
altogether ignorant of the philosophy of lan- 
GS aaahek ba. wal on of ta cheniny 
and condition of the ne . Dr. 
Webster ring og and with eminent su¢- 
cess, to reduce the English language to order, 
and to subject it to the open of prinei- 
les. The changes which he made, though 
in a few instances, necessary for consistency, 
striking, are much less numerous than is 
commonly supposed, and even to scholars, 
with whom the study of langnages is nota 
i gy they would not be very t 
ut for the frequent attempts which are 
made to prejudice the public opios the 
work, An amusing illustration of this fact 
occurred a few years ago, when, a concerted 

assault upon the Dictionary having 
made, sustained for some ti oe 
tinguished author who had a new 
pee vad of the Harpers, was alarmed by 
intelligence. that they intended to adopt for 
it Webster’s orthography. He wrote to these 

















ig p’Avsieng, is now in England, and 

in consequence of ae ee w- 

ing out of his occupation of an Eplcopal pl 

it recently, he has published a letter to the 
hbisho Canterbury ’ 


of ury’ concerning the 
general subject of the exclusion of continen- 
tal Protestant ministers from the Palpits of 
English churches. He is aware that, in con- 
sequence of the Act of Uniformity, there are 
churches which cannot be ed to those 
ministers, but he hopes that this 
elusion will be 


The Oalvinistic historian expresses his con- 
viction that the reéstablishment of the An- 
nual Convocation would not reform the 
Church. The Oonvocation has been for 
more than a century deprived of its powers, 
and it is to Parliament the question now 


rh 
not | s to you, my lord, a 
in my heart? This 
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Ohris-| in a fresher and livelier 


tianity and Catholicism. What the Germans 
themselves think of this work may be ga- 
thered from the following brief review, which 
pean, just Sellen mater. oo ev in the Cen- 
tral Blatt. The article is curious, from the 
“ intensely German” style and spirit.in which 
it is written, though we cannot very warmly 
commend either. 

“ The above-mentioned work,” which con- 
tains an account of the conversion of its cele- 
brated authoress to the Oatholic belief, says 
the critic, “‘ presents a sad picture of the com- 
plete decay and dissolution of a void subjec- 
mats vacant mind). 

“T}.e writer falls a sacrifice to her exclusive, 
aristocratic position in society. Without oc- 
cupying any place in the world, won and 
maintained by personal ability, and conse- 
quently without a well-grounded moral stand- 

she wanders like a homeless being from 
as 


land to land, where pag tig far 
as it agreed with isposition,’ by her mo- 
_ mentary interests, and thus rendering appa- 





‘ And occasionally it was ‘a kind of 
agg down, 
Was 


in that I 
mance. 


and—wrote a ro- 
finished, I travelled—did I 


what hidden for thee—the call of 
is incessant. No, no! she hath 
Well—what then? God? There stood 


of Luther, the creeds of the evangelic re 
formed church, and the decrees and canons 
of the Council of Trent. ‘But only the Oa- 


after, on the first day of January, 1850, she 
wrote to the Cardinal Prince-Bishop of Bres- 
lau, to beg of him aid in her entrance to the 
church. 

“The moral vacancy displayed in these 
quotations corresponds with the shallow man- 
ner and half romantic, half French style of 
the book. Though the first ae be written 

than the se- 
cond, there is still not, to found in the 
whole a single well-determined and clearly- 
impressed thought, and whenever we ima- 
gine that we have hit upon such a thing, 
om. we find whirling forth the dust- 
clouds of an obscure, phrase- highly af- 
so i saoner, sell ie A ceptiedl 
an ene’ stirs i re 
‘ ohs!’ and ‘ehs!? and othe forced 
and artificial aids, In place of such thoughts 
we find a shallow and occasionally insupport- 
ably wearisome on the ideal of 0- 
licism, or ‘the enish abomination in 
art. and literature, which, after the. fall of 
Byzantium was transported thence to Italy, 
and there received with that love which im- 
pels sensuous mortals to joyfully draw into 
the sphere of his life the new and glittering, 
because it promises fresh: and shining plea- 
sures.’ (1) In another place she speaks of the 
reformers as ‘1 narrow-minded 
heads, who should have chosen other 
whereon to exercise their love of quarrel 
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JULES JANIN, AND THE PARIS FEUIL- 
ome LETONISTES. 


ES JANIN, whose name, of so constant 
recurrence in the prow pe! the ee 4 

t gar wey 2 ag eae and the feui 
of gitted, tastefl, witty and. spiriouet wi: 
; itty ani ri - 
ters, who compose the body of Parisian feuil- 
Weds Whig tars ey tee copcdat eta 
ey have any thing especial to say— 
for their peculiar a 


% 


do by th : bP nor 
can ev 

the similar lining’ of their 
leton. They are often schol- 
e cultivation and genius, whose 
and who en- 


into a, 
ars, men of 


tastes however are so imperi 
joy 


so much the ease thus 
‘no 





‘1830. It opens with a 
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swarmed from the fertile Frenc ius of 
social protestantism. | His first novel, publish- 
ed in 1829, The Dead and the Guil- 


lotined Woman, is the history a eg 
from the brothel, to the murder of her child, 
and her execution, garnished with Byronic 
Prem ascre 66 upon the transitoriness of 

ings tein 

Jules Tonin’s next work was one of the 
most instructive illustrations of the charac- 
ter of French romance at that period when 
literary feeling and taste seemed to reach the 
artificial point that is artistically achieved by 
the melo-dramas of Chatham-street and the 
Strand. We record it as a literary curiosity, 
as the work of a “fast” Frenchman, a Pa- 
risian Vivian Grey, on a small scale. It is 
called The Penitent, and was published in 
. The bride, 
who has been violently dancing, retires, over- 
come with sleep, and the husband in his 
at her sleepiness smothers her. 
nally supposed that she has been stricken with 
apoplexy, but a Jesuit, who meditates many 
mysteries, understands the whole matter, yet 


| observes the most discreet silence. ‘The th 


man, who is somewhat’ ea Cc 
still persists in profligacy, until: he is over- 
whelmed’ by remorse,‘ and rushes to the 
church to receive ‘absolution. ° He seeks a 

confessor, and’ of cotirse’ finds’ the old 
Jesuit ;“but as he finds -it ‘difficult: to. obtain 
access to‘him, makes*the acquaintance of a 
girl, with’ whom 'the'Jesuit has some kind of 
relation, ‘and in order to win her to his will, 
‘seduces her!~ Then comés the Jesuit and be- 
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© same ly skepticism an 

ual coque' that distinguished his 

bi ,, nh riba By t ee beautiful 
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But his weekly contributions to the Debate, 
the rapid review of the dramatic 
novelties and incidents in a metropolis where 


alone a living drama survives, and which he 
serves up garnished with the most felicitous 
verbal graces and the most charming intel- 
lectual conceits, every Monday morning— 
these are the flowers whence the brilliant 
Jules Janin builds the honey hive of his re- 
tation. He has e fashion of the 
Frou leton, and the other Parisian critics flash 
and snap and sparkle, as much like Jules 
of light Inthe fimnom of the propondersting 
in the dimness o' pre 
ical literature of the week. They hold 
igh holiday at the bottom of the page, al- 
though the of revolutions, and woes, 
and the rumors of wars and impending mil- 
lenniums may throw their sombre shadows 
the columns above. They raise their 


may parade it before the world. 
place, what 

t the symmetrically 
what every man 


FL 





wi et, 
say tcliidocs In ties io ewe 


is now 


do, these fanciful 
more deeply 
rainbow bubbles upon the stream of the time, 
whether it flow turbid or transparent. One 
cannot live upon sugar and nutmeg, or even 
upon allspice. But our friends are a literary 
phenomenon not to be omitted, and if you 
ve the Muses, you will not omit to snuff the 
azure incense offered weekly by the feuille- 
tonistes. 

Jules Janin shall show us out of this arti- 
cle as he ushered usin. The Great Mogul of 
bi Feuilleton ? Langa hstom a ber 
uxury, and taste intment, and per- 
os Peg ee 

ps Elyse. it the are jealous an 
the feuilletonistes have thus the i est au- 
thority for jealousy. So, on one eve when 
the exquisite equipage awaited its master at 
the grand a crowd of lesser critical lu- 
minaries pit md around it, and both reviled 
and envied the fortunate owner. While they 
were thus e the great critic came out 
of the opera “sn and pod his “semper 
ries engaged in longing and envious remar' 
Now tact is the sublimest secret of suceess— 
and smilingly Jules Janin advanced cheerily, 
ed his friends cordially, and piled into 
all of them who lived in his 
iborhood. 
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SWEDISH LANDSCAPES: BY HERR 


N the last International we gave some char- 
acteristic historicai sketches from Hans 
Christian Andersen’s latest and most delight- 
ful book, the Pictures of Sweden ; but the in- 
spiration of nature is more powerful with 
than that of history, and he is never so 
félicitons as when. painting the scenery of 
his native country, though he has certainly 
indulged, to a greater extent than a sober 


taste can approve, in that passion for the |; 


fantastic and visionary, which has been but 
too visibly manifested in some of his later and 
slighter works, Our readers, however, shall 
judge for themselves. The forests of Swe- 
den and its rivers give the most. noticeable 
features to.its landscape. This is how they 
appeared to Andersen—the forest first : 

“ We are a long way over the elv. . We have 
left the cornfield: and have just come into 
the forest, where we halt at that small inn which 
is ornamented over the doors and windows with 


old woman who is just scouring her brass kettle 
bright. 
“The tap-room, where the peasants sit and ca- 


teavellies: driving, riding, or 

ing. Come! The ostler puts fresh horses to 
carriage; come with us into the ‘wood: 

: we have a regular trodden way to tava 

the air is clear, here is summer’s warmth and the 


of birch and lime. It is an up-and-down- | The old 


always bending, and so, ever , 
yet always forest-scenery—the close, thic! 
; We poche rene cage ae 


We are now on a forest plain, where only char- 
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night. Noto bird io heard to. twitter, not « pine 
tree moves, Of what does the Southern summer 
dream here in the North, amongst pines and fra- 


lop of the load, 
spinning complete the 
pyramid. The father drives the horse, arouhe 
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VERSES 
WRITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 
BY BR. H, STODDARD. 
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OPKINS. 
A BALLAD OF INDIANA. 
Hopkins, as she stood there 


along the turnpike, with her hand above 


Brick; unnumbered chickens, cackling, fr they can- 
Pe er ee brighten, nimbly leaps the little 
Gentle eyes of Martha Hopkins! tell me wherefore do ye 
On the ground that's being furrowed for the planting of the 
aT eee on have traced the 
Fas beyond the cattle pasture, and the beick-yard, with ts 
Ah! the dog-wood tree may blossom, and the door-yard 
With ink tere of emioe dosteing fume the washing on 
And wt breath of balsam, lightly brush her 
Little recketh Martha Hopkins of the tales of spring they 
When the summer's burning solstice on the scanty harvest 
She had watched @ man on horseback riding down the 
Many times she saw him turning, looking backward quite 


Till amid her tears she lost him, in the shadow of the barn. 
Ere the was over, he had passed the kiln of 


Crossed the rushing Yellow River, and had forded quite a 
And his flat-boat load was taken, at the time for pork and 
With the traders of the Wabssh, to the wharf at New Or- 


Therefore watches Martha Hopkins—holding in her hand 
When the sound of distant footsteps seems exactly like a 


"8; ; p 

Not a wind the rattles, nor a door behind her. 

But she seems to Tattle of his letting down the 

Often sees she men on horseback, coming down the turn- 

But they come not as John Jackson, she can see it well 
enough ; 





Well she knows the sober trotting of the sorrel horse he 


Ashe jogs aiong at leisure, with his head down like a sheep's. 
She would know him ‘mid a thousand, by his home-made 


coat and vest ; = 
By his —_ which were blue woollen, such as farmers 
By the color of his trousers, and his saddle, which was 
Bya which was taken for that purpose from the bed. 
None like he the yoke of hickory, on the unbroken ox can 


None amid his father's corn-fields use like him the spade 
and hoe; 


, 
ts Se pk 
For she knows as well as can be, that he meant to keep 
When the veaege tree has blossomed, and your uncle 

plants his corn, 
Shall the bells of {Indiana usher in the wedding morn. 
fetter pieces Nenana zy 
That their love will newly kindle, and what comfort it will 
To alt down tothe first breakfast, n the cabin where they’ 
Tender eyes of Martha Hopkins! what has got you in such 


"Tis a tear that falls to glitter on the raffle of her 
to be certain it 


Ah! the eye of love may brighten, 
Ons men leche cond Sn dnetanythen half hidden by 
the trees, 


But her eager she forgets the and bread, 
Aa the tent a tanen woand tne eta of the 


Now tie on another apron, get the comb and smooth your 


“Tis the sorrel horse that gallopa, ‘is John Jackson's self 
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: And in the.same vein ‘The Annoyer,” in 


which is imitated one of the most delicate 
of sentiment and fancy which Willis 


And he'll float to his e “oy I 
Like s man on a river raft. - 





Bat our love is more artful by far than the love 
OF those who re than we— 

many far wiser we— 
’ And neither the 
Nor the 


For the morn nev. hines without bringing me lines 
rom my toatl armel Brown: 
Brown. oem 


Wie oS deel in 

To our house in the etfect down 

The two poems that have been most paro- 
died in this country are the “ Woodman spare 
that tree,” of General Morris, and Poe’s “ Ra- 
ven.” There have been an incredible num- 
ber of burlesques of the former, and of the 
latter we have seen a collection of seventeen, 
some of which are scarcely less clever than 
the original performance. 





THE BRITISH HUMORISTS: DESCRIBED 
BY MR. THACKERAY. 
N the last Jnternational, we gave sketches 
of the first and second of the series of 
lectures Mr. Thackeray is now delivering in 
London, a series which we may regard with 
more interest because it is to be repeated in 
Boston, New-York, and other American cities. 
The subjects of the !ectures: already noticed 
were Swirt, Conereve, and Appison. The 
third lecture was upon 
SIR RICHARD STEELE. ® 
“ Having,” says the Zimes, “to deal with a per- 
sonage whose er was any thing but perfeo- 
tion, Mr. Thackeray started with a good-humored 
declamation against perfection in general. A per- 
id be intolerable—he could not laugh 
and he could not cry, neither could he hate nor 
even love, for love itself implied an unjust prefer. 
ence of one person over another, which was so far 
an imperfection. The interest which a man. takes 
pete Bn rhe otttins tebe nse aetrmtns 
is indi about other boys who are 
better and more clever, his choice that a dea’ 
should occur in his neighbor’s house rather than in 
his own, and various traits of a similar kind, are 
all so many manifestations of selfishness, and there- 
fore so many removes from ion, 
“ After this preface, Mr. eray discoursed 
upon Steele’s career at school. At the Charter 
house he distingu 


was 
in the school. Moreover, he 
vendors of juvenile delica- 
cies in the neighborhood ; and, if any boy came to 
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The fourth lecture on the humorists was of 
Prior, Gay, and_ Pope, Mr. choos- 
ing to consider Pope, who was not a humor- 
ist, but a wit, the greatest humorist of all: 


MATHEW PRIOR. 
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under the influence of his Long-acre friends.” 


took occasion to illustrate produced 
haracteristic diff ofS My 


Addison, agd Steele. He had already drawn a 
ludicrous picture of the relative positions of Steele 


and Addison, that the latter had been 
life to the former what a ‘ head boy’ is to 

i pa sacra Now by Swift's poem 
on the ‘Day of Judgment’—an extract from the 
, containing Addison’s reflections in West- 

minster Abbey—and a from Steele, he 


treats 
tend to know any thing beyond 


eating drinking ing welland 
growing more melancholy as he increased in fat.” 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
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OHRISTOPHER NORTH ON ANIMAL MAG- 
NETISM. 


Tee July number of Blackwood’s Maga- 
gine has a long paper under the title of 
What is Mesmerism? in which the question 
is discussed with ingenuity, nt candor, 
and occasional eloquence. editor, how- 
ever, does not altogether agree with his con- 
tributor, and atte ye Se Pa agp: the follow- 
postscript. ndou a large pro- 
m2 mn of the “* professors Ye F 
ate mere mountebanks, and the pretenders to 
clairvoyance may in all cases probably be 
set down as knaves, or pe ne ag or 
feeble-minded persons. Nevertheless, we 
cannot quite agree with Professor Wilson in 
all his propositions : 
WHAT IS MESMERISM ? 
“Tt must be admitted that our excellent cor- 


has set forth the claims of ‘ Adol; 
* Alexis,’ and similar intresting struct 


omniscience, 


conjunction. 
“The question in regard to mesmerism is two- 
: first, how is the mesmeric prostration to 
accounted for ? on hee somre erg it to be dis- 
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How, then, is the miserable nonsense to 

disposed of ? 
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A STORY WITHOUT A NAME* 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
BY G. P. B. JAMES, ESQ. 
OHAPTER XXXIV. 


the ap 
from 
Philip 
old, soli 
fo 


velvet, and gilt ornaments in the style of 
France, were there in abundance, and had it 
not been for the arches overhead, and the 
stone ‘walls and narrow windows around, 
the old hall might have passed for the saloon 
of some newly-enriched financier of Paris. 
The young man sat at table alone—not 
that he was by any means fond of solitude, 
for on the contrary he would have fain filled 
his honse with ea EL A for some rea- 
son.or another, which he could not-divine, he 
found the old country gentlemen in the neigh- 
borhood somewhat shy of his. society. ‘fis 
wealth, his ostentation, his laxury—for he 
had begun his new career with tremendous 
vehemence—had no effect upon them. They 
looked upon him as somewhat vulgar, and 
treated hin with mere cold, supercilious civi- 





* Continued from page 488, vol. iit. 
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unfavorable change had taken ee but yet 
he hesitated. He was one of those men who 
shrink from the task of telling unpleasant 
truths. He was of a gentle and a kindly dis- 
position, which even the necessary cruelties 
of surgery had not been able to harden, 
“He may say what ho likes,” he said, “1 
must have some advice as to how I should 
act. I will go and talk with the parson about 
Knowledge ofthe world, yot Dixwell © a good 
OW. e world, yet ellis a 
man and a sincere Christian. I will see him 
as I go home, but make him promise secrecy 
in the first place, as this young baronet is so 
terribly afraid of the unfortunate affair be- 
ing known. He will die, I am afraid, and 
that before very long, and I am sure he is 
not in a fit state for death.” With this re- 
solution he said some soothing words to his 
tient, gave him what he called a compos- 
draught, and sent for his horse from a 
neighboring farm-house, where he had lodg- 
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Sir John, that you a | have a great number 
of things to settle, and that not anticipating 
such @ very severe accident, your affairs may 
want a good deal of arranging. Now the 
event of all sickness is uncertain, and an ac- 
cident such as this It is my duty 

ou, “he continued, rising in reso- 
lution and energy as he proceeded, “ that 
your case is by no means free from danger— 
very great danger indeed.” 
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“ Ourse fatal results,” cried John Ayliffe, 
giving way to a burst of fury; “why the 
vil do you come back to tell me such things 
and make me wretched? If Iam to die, why 
can’t you let me die quietly and know noth- 
about it?” 

Why, Sir John, I thought that you might 
have many matters to settle,” answered the 
surgeon somewhat peer rat “and that your 
temporal and your spiri welfare also re- 
quired you should know your real situation.” 

“ Spiritual d——d nonsense!” exclaimed 
John Ayliffe, furiously; “I dare say it’s all 
by ; ong folly and ng oon that I am likely 
to die at all. I hear of men breaking 
their legs and their ribs every day and being 
none the worse for it.” 

“Why, Sir John, if you do not like my ad- 
vice you need not have it,” answ the sur- 
geon; “I earnestly wished to send for other 
assistance, and you would not let me.” 

“There, go away, go roy Sas leave me,” 
said John Ayliffe; but as surgeon took 
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of the room. 

OHAPTER XXXVI. 

Soxrrupe and silence, and bitter thought 
are qn eae the human neert “As 
ye sow, 80 ye reap,” says the Apostle, 
and John Ayliffe was now forced to put in 
the sickle. was before his eyes, loom- 
ing large and dark and terrible, like the rock 
of adamant in the fairy tale, against which 
the bark of the adventurous mariner was 
sure to be dashed. Death for the first time 
presented itself to his mind in all its grim 
reality. Previously it had seemed with him 
a thing hardly worth considering—inevitable 
—appointed to all men—to every thing that 
lives and breathes—no more to man than to 
the sheep, or the ox, or any other of the 
beasts that perish. He had contemplated it 
merely as death—as the extinction of being 
—as the goal of a career—as the end of a 
chase where one might lie down and rest, and 
forget the labor and the clamor and the trouble 
of the course. He had never in thought 
looked beyond the boundary—he had hardly 
asked himself if there was aught beyond 
He had satisfied himself by saying, as so many 
men do, “Every man must die some time or 
another,” and had never asked his own heart, 
“What is it to die?” 
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rt of mortal thoughts was taken | w 


had 


cnvined of 


ed. 
Sone cee 


he felt for the first time. 


suppo 
away, he began to give him gleams of hope 


to reply more humbly, 
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THE COUNT MONTE-LEONE: 

OR, THE SPY IN SOCIETY.* 
{RANGLA® WD FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
VAUM THE FRENCH OF H. DE 8T. GEORGES. 
XVI.—MADEMOISELLE OREPINEAU’S LOVER. 
yee the end of May, 1819, on one of 

those bright sunny days which bring out 
the blossoms of the lilac, ae 
and young healthy, the Duchess of Pal- 
ma was in the garden of her hotel, in 
the same place and under the same tree in 
which we saw her take refuge, to conceal her 
sorrow and tears, a few months before, on 
the evening of the brilliant festival when all 


the principal personages of our story met. A 


en- 

wed at 

her heart . physical tortures. 

The Duke of Palma at last perceived the deep 
© Continued from page 504, vol. iti. 
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whom hediredregularly. He never, however, 
breakfasted at the embassy, nor was he there 


except at his regular ions. The pious 
people who had been so shocked at his mar- 
riage, took care to say that the Duchess’s 
conduct was the sole cause of her husband’s 
misbehavior. There was nothing, though, in 
the world to sustain this; for no one had the 
slightest idea of the secret liaison of Monte- 
Leone and the embassadress. That was a tran- 
sient affair, and the shores of the Lago di Como 
alone had been witnesses of it. Some excuse, 
however, was indispensably necessary for him, 
La Felina, as iso! as ever, then sat in a 
beautiful garden which overlooked the 
Elysées, on the morning we have described. 
Her face was pale and weari 
red from want of sleep. With 
ing on her chest, she. seemed a prey to the 
greatest sorrow. Just then they came to tell 
her of the visit of Taddeo Rovero. 

“ At last,” said she, gladly, “I will know all.” 
oo er «ew — the servant who 
announ im. He could not re 
his surprise, when he saw how changed the 
Duchess was. The latter saw it and said, 

“You did not expect, si 








died three months since at 

I “is terrible.” said the ambassadress, 
“It e am 

“public rumor said so—I, though, live so 

much alone that I know nothing more. Ex- 

ire into family secrets— 

d eal I aide do a 

sister and yo' would not do so— 

et The death of the Marguia.” said Taddeo, 

“is really a family secret. There is no rea- 

son, however, why you should not know it. 

Iam aware to whom I confide it, and have 

no hesitation in doing so. My story will be 


The Marquis and I set out for Rome | Leone, 


three months ago, to receive the estate of my 
Cardinal Felip Justiniani. We met 


25 


cruelly 
the 


a, 


“Then,” said the Duchess, “gop eyed 


tress she could not lay aside, “she 
true and excellent friends—the Count 
«The oun tn ad Teen, ooking strange 
e t, 
ly at the Duchess, who did not meet 
amined cd 
uise. , 
ea een edhe wenger doer Rayos 
eli itterly, “for now, or per’ some 
day, old hope may again arise, and per- 
‘addeo understood why she spoke thus. 
For a long time his forbearance had been 


 werweiy ay eg + and this passion of the 
hess for his friend had given rise to new 


ed | tortures, too severe to repress the idea of 


did not, however, dare 


he 


ve ce. He was and barbarous; 

but he had too severely suffered from La Fe- 

lina. By a violent course, also, he 

wished to crush the love which tortured him. 
He remarked: “ Even though I afflict you, 


willing | I must say your fancy is likel to be 
realized. "he Count Sammie ak oaks 


e, ‘and can protect myself against robbers.’ 
Day after da Mhe Marquis seemed more and 
wiore éngsigex: He avoided me, and scarcely 
ever returned home. One day he was ab- 
sent. Afraid lest he might have been at- 
tacked in the night, I went to the French 
i and caused a minute search to be 
learned that my brother-in-law 

end to his own life. He had been 
some of his French friends into a 





spotless tation—for without the latter—” 

“With but the latter,” said the Duchess, 
“he could not enter our family.” 

“ Certainly, the Count prepares the Mar- 
quise for a fature courtship by very constant 
visits now.” 

“He comes every day to the Hotel to see 
the Prince and myself. My sister loves to 
hear him speak of Italy, of which you know 
he talks so-well.” 

' La Felina could hear no more. She gave 
her hand to Taddeo, and with a voice trem- 
bling with emotion said: “For the present, 
adieu! You owe me some for 
your long absence, and if the lonely life I lead 
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ing so, Cel 
power of her evil-disposed neigh 


hymen.” This phrase 

was the last remnant of the romances of Du- 

-Dumenil, the first books Celestine ever 

when she was cook of the advocate her 
god-father. 

But this interesting love passion was sud- 
denly brought to a close by a very painful 
circumstance for the vanity of the yo 
lady. Whether Mile. Crepineau had laced 
herself more tightly even than usual, or that 
in aspirations after sylphic grace, she had 
been rather too active when Sefor Nunez 
was by—she was seized one fine day with a 
pain in the small of her back, translatable 


4 only by the word rheumatism—a constant at- 


tendant of her delicate organization. A forc- 


d| ed construction was put on the pain—which 


. 12, just opposite the house of 
now occupied by Matheus. 
Spaniard had no decided pro- 

was that of an artisan in 
; and his velvet vest covered 


“him majestic, He said he was a bear- 


unter ‘from the renees, who had been 


ession 
natives 


his time at the door of No. 
12, under the pretext that he was accustom- 
ed to the pure 


captivated Celestine Crepineau. “Do not 
let any one fancy the raddest girl had 
any encouragement to the stranger. 





became a cold or a strain, but she had, in spite 
of the effort to get rid of it by an euphonism, 
to go to bed. Then the devotion of the 
iard- became heroic. He was unwilling 
that Mile. Celestine should intrust any one 
else with her daily occupation, and undartook 
to replace her in the menage of Doctor Ma- 
theus. The proposition did not awaken much 
of the doctor’s gratitude; and though he ac- 
cepted the substitute, he promised to watch 
him very yong va One the doctor 
was forced to leave very s ly, just as 
the Spaniard was cleaning and dusting the 
= s preteens ce gato er — 
ior by the e d'Harcourt, apprehend- 
ing some new indisposition of his young pa- 
tient, Von Apsberg, for the first time left the 
Sefior se inh nthe Spaniard a 
Fora few moments, iard continu 
his occupation. When, however, he saw the 
doctor leave, and from the window saw him 
turn down the rue de Bae, he said, “Now 
what I have so longsought for is in my grasp.” 
Looking on et herr gr ing up 
the ope portfolios and examin- 
ingthe furnitare, he discovered a secret drawer 
in @ bureau, within which he found a key. 








Beek 
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He then left the room as e 
as he had en went to the first story, 
replaced the key where he had found it in 


age 


the secret drawer, and hurried to find Mlle. | gant 


Celestine Crepineau, who had become very 
uneasy about her lover. 


three friends Taddeo Rovero, Von 
and the Vicomte d’Harcourt, were 


pone 


our 

at the Co 
Leone was in Verneuil street. It was 

i and recherché. The court- 


&.regular bachelor’s house, having every 
demanded 


tenant of that condition. It had all the 
broad, tall, low, narrow, visible; and invisi- 
ble doors, for troublesome cases and exits, 
for the actors and actresses of the every 
pe some Meng Sy Sf sell and 
Srael tavtgh on ie teste, “Owe of 
performed, on this theatre. 
another and more brilliant kind was being 
prepared. He gave a dinner to young men, 
a regular one, without a single woman. 
Men alone were welcomed by the noble Am- 
phytrion.. The house was furnished as luxu- 
riously as possible, for only recently have 
le.conceived the happy idea of making 
-rooms comfortable. Of this our fa- 


by the exigencies of a 


t’s hotel. The house of Monte- |General A 





rarest 

exhaled the perfume of a dinner fit for Lu- 
whee “Mathews, Tadioo, on d * aaa 
w us, e0, 'Harcot 

sollieete already. The others, of whom we 
will hereafter —_ more fully, were. famous 
Carbonari, the founders of the French-order, 
. «the banker H . . ., Count, 
de Ch. . ., the merchant Ober, the Avocat 
©. . ., and the illustrious Professor C .., 
Two of these gentlemen had come from Ita- 
ly, and brought to Monte-Leone new orders 
the central Venta of Naples, and also 


to some 


all the persons assembled were : 
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as you think. They réason with 
their hearts, and pay attention-to convenan- 
ces without to inclination. 
the man the 


san pheabente. 


to the love 


Te 
F 


a fan, tear a 
shred the lace of a 


QegE 
us 


I 
and Italy they avenge themselves, and 
pardon 


and vengeance—the first is found in France 
—women in Italy kill. I tell you your coun- 
omen are not romantic, and suffer them- 

ves to be led astray only after due reflec- 


tion. 

“ “Well, for my own ” ‘said d’Har- 

court to Monte- “T know a woman 
secret, Who never 


looked at the Vicomte with sur- 
‘Two names occurred to him, that of 


T 
(yiemeen ane perro? dace’ soci 


reeriole F 


tof 





ai ey Ys 
me ' to the 
Mme, de eal  H l 


ever, the widow-has been spoken of, I will 
pose a toast to the. speedy cure of her 
provided I am not expected to become 


“Tt is from Na- 


ples,” said he; and having he read 
it. As he did so he grew pale. 

“ Any bad news?” said 4 

“ No,” said Monte-Leone, with an effort to 
restrain himself; ‘no, my friends”. i 
advantage of the semuporery absence of the 
servants, who had placed the dessert on the 
table, and who then retired, as is the cus- 
tom in all well. regulated households—" No 
bad news to our cause. This letter is on 
private business, I have another toast,” 
said he, in a lower tone, To the brethren 
who are my es | yr 

“To the t!” said Taddeo. 

“Well, well,” said Dr. Matheus, loo 
uneasily around; “let us have done wi 
toasts. As a doctor, I may speak. Too 
many of this kind may endanger our lives,” 
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der voice to the idiot, 

IfI happy. would you be ?” 
one looked fixedly at her, as if to un- 
derstand her; and she added, “ pecs one 
loved me, and I loved him also, you 
wish me to be happy?” blushing as she 

e. 
oe tears rolled. down his cheeks, and 
he said, — Aminta’s hand, ‘ Yes.” 


he loves me for my own.” 

“Yes,” said the idiot, hiding his face with 
his hands. 

_ Just then the Prince de Maulear was an- 
nounced. 


to 
Soorpt 


XVIII. THE KING. 

Tue Prince adored his daughter-in-law, 

and with tears in his eyes he besought Sig-‘ 

nora Rovero not to take her from him. 

“ Remember,” said he, “ that I am old, and 

a few years more to live before I 

my journey, to which the 

of my unfortunate son has brought me 

years nearer. Do not, Signora, deprive me 

of the only being I love on earth. Make 

this sacrifice to Rovero’s friend. In his 

name I ask you to doso. Have a little pa- 

tience with the old man, and let Aminta 

close his eyes. I will soon restore her to 
ou. 


The mother made this sacrifice to the bro- 
Pewee gM father, sagt eg os knees 
besought her to give him her ter to 
his lost + In his suffe the 
Prince seemed to become doubly fond of the 

oung woman. Her own father could not 
ve been more anxious to spare her pain 
esires. 


to satisfy her least d 





said he, proudly, 
satviies eoning deaths Boghins 


my Antigone,” 


ate 


+ gE 
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“No, no! dear father, I do not complain. 
The hotel is only sad when you are not here.” 

“ Alas!” said the Prince, “there can be 
found but little interest in one as old as I am, 
and so unhappy too. Listen to me, Aiminta, it 
is cruel to make children die before their pa- 
rents. It reversés the order of nature to see 
the flower wither while the parent stem is . 
green. I spoke to you of fate, because I was 
unwilling to mention God: Grief makes us 
pious. I dare not object to your decrees.” 

“Haye you not yet a Jenghter ?” said 
Aminta, passing her arm around the Prince’s 
—_ ; “have you not a daughter who loves 
you 

“Yes, yes, my daughter.” The Prince laid 
an —— on the last word. You are now 
my only child, and I wish to secure your hap- 
piness; and for that p ill consecrate 
to you the remnant of my life. Yet I do not 
know what to do.” 

The young woman blushed—for 
she could have made a "4 
though, did not remark it, and continued: 

3 life is sadder even than it was. The 
friends of this world are like bees who hover 
only around flowers when they bloom, and 


scorn those which begin to wither. The 
avoid this house—” v 


perha 








departure?” said Aminta, unable to 
restrain an expression of surprise. 
“ His departure for Italy,” said the Prince; 
“he was ordered this morning, by the French 
vernment, to leave France within twenty- 


“ And why?” said Aminta. 
“ He is accused,” said Maulear, “of being 
concerned in some conspiracy contrary to the 


A oT 
m @ young woman, 
“then he ts exilod and expelled from the 


«i Decidedly ; and he is forbidden ever to 
‘Aminta, as she heard these words, felt as if. 
her heart would burst. The Prince saw her 


agitation. : 
“What is the matter my child?” said he. 
“wana sone ws 
ng, 0 ut a@ nervous 
to which I am mood 
Maulear looked at the Marquise for a few 
moments, and then said: “ My child, there is 
no true love without confidence. My love 
ves me sacred its over you. not 
afraid to confide in me. Let not even the 


revo) 
Tmente ie evens i . 
to e him listen to reason, especial 
Wi pil pena oe thi ert ee naes oo oe 


ruptly, I hope my arm is long enough to in- 
“What then will you do?” asked Aminta, 


“ Parbleu! 1 will go to the King himself 
—not to the but to ‘the 


“time is short.” 
ce, “to-morrow morn- 
I will go to the Tuileries, and we will see 
the minister wi 


“He must,” said the Pri 
“for you and I say, we will. 
wills—— 


memory of the departed restrain you. You tesqu 


are twenty years of age; and your life has 
not ap its end. I am now about to 
tell y= he ah have often ep fs foe 
happiness @ main object of my life, an 
never forget that, whatever may be your Lam: 
I shall always look on you as a daughter!” 
Aminta w herself into the Prince’s 
arms and hid there her tears of gratitude and 
her blushes. De Maulear took his beautiful 
daughter-in-law on his knee, as he weuld have 
taken a child, and then lifting up Aminta’s 


» Sees et 


person 


pm A four feet h 
cellent sol 


er for all that. 

pu 
duty had special relation to the religious 

lu ion to 

me gy ye te of the palace. The re- 
ption rooms, great’ gallery, the hall 


ce! 
of the marshals, glittered with embroidered 


head with exquisite kindness, said: “Does he | kind, 


love Fh 
“He did before I bow married,” said the 
looking down. 
then?” 
spoken of love.” 
“He should not have done so,” said the 





most brilliant of all; for having tasted of Pa- 
risian refinement it was not at all anxious to 
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where many 

heard and given. There this lite- 

ing, better educated than half of his 

y. had made ‘commentaries on many 
i pr poem + we 

pro sev ours of ev: 

m to dees the distri bution of th 


f 
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As a fine and acute courtier, as an old 
slouth-hound of the palace with a keen scent, 
the Prince de Maulear went to Father Elysée 
for the purpose of obtaining a speedy andi- 


ence. 
. “Ts it you?” said the. King, behind whom 
opened @ door looking into the reception 


nd, and 
the is almost always overcome.” 
“Tf I had to do only with my old friends, 


jesty 
tor sagen are, but.I have more 
have a whole nation to 


ed in,” said Louis XVIII, with a 
smile; “F...., one of my valets de 
whom I have placed at the head of what 
call my secret ministry, brings them to me. 
The fellow has taste. He said to me the 
other day: ‘I have something devilish good 
Jere. ppc i the Klee 6 your ma- 
jesty” But,” continu ) , “no man 
can be great to his valet or his physician, and 
I will therefore confess that the works of 
these liberal gentlemen trouble my digestion 
not a little, and I wish my good friend the 
Duke d’Escars to bring me back that purée de 
cailles truffées, of which he is the inventor. 
He is the ce of Gourmands.” 

“Then,” said Pére Elysée, glad to be 
able thus to pass to the principal object of 
his visit, “I am just in time to amuse your 
majesty, and to announce the visit of one of 
your best friends—the Prince de Maulear.” 

“Just in time,” said the King; “he is a 
gentleman of the old school, an chosen 
Sor fifty years to be such. He yet belie: 2s 
in a King of France, amy. perhaps more 
fully, than he does in He is a true 
enemy of the Jacobins and Revolutionists. 
Tell him to come in; doctor, and we will be 
able to bear up against the attacks of the au- 
thors of those books.” 

The doctor soon brought the Prince de 
Maulear, and then left. 

“Come in, my dear Prince,” said the King; 
“you do not spoil your friends, and I see you 
too rarely, as I see others too frequently, to 
be able to forget you.” 

may be, 


Kings, however re aay ny 
have this analogy with the sun, al] come to 





warm themselves by his rays. 





COUNT MONTE-LEONE: OR, THE SPY IN SOCIETY. 





_ “I thank your majesty for your kind re- 


above 
were independen and Pre 3 
“Perhaps you Rad health, = 5 had no 


“Think yon that a great misfortanet” 
Perhaps not to your majesty, it it was 
to France. : 


Maulows, we cpeiaioer be. 
‘y to every e 

Soba tiaterer iebicotadest In what part 

of the Tuileries did he contract that disease? 


by twenty 

of war. is peace I would not have 

Set 

i uonaparte, 

my dear Prince, 

sebidhdes to eayisits 

jects’ love, and that the gems of a crown do 
not conceal its thorns.” 

” said M. de Maulear, “‘at least 

igns to reckon me among the faithful su 


jects of whom he spoke just now?” : 

“Yes, yes,” said the King, “ the 
most feithful and most disinterested. en 
divGlau'ol client ths not, or toca, 

ul 0 an or honors, 
tles, crosses and stars, in which you took no 
part. Now you know you are one of those 
to whom I could refuse nothing.” 

“Well,” said the Prince, “your majesty 
gives me courage to make one request, to ob- 
Beh : id the ‘King, « peak ld 

said the King, “s out my 0 
friend, if the matter depends on me-—” 
a the King do any thing?” said the 


ce. 
“The King can do very little,” said Louis 


” 
_ “The true Kings of France—the ministers 
—for they are responsible while I am not. To 
e though, I have credit with them 
1 use it— 


but does "penn > This is my | 
no 
ey fhe cine 
if I do For all tl 
and 


the same.” 
The Prince obeyed, and his excellency 
the prime minister was received. ‘ 


. de Man- 
his long de- 


m the Prince entered, Louis XVIII. 
had a smile on his lips. A skilful observer 
of countenances would however have re- 
marked a shade of malice. 
“You are then very fond of Count Mon- 
te-Leone ?” said the to the Prince, again 
a na gies” said the Pri * Signor 

ery, Sire, @ Prince. 
Monte-Leone is really a nobleman, with old 
blood, a kind heart, bri illiant mind, and ele- 
gant manners. One of a race now rare. 
your Majesty would but permit me to pre- 
sent him to you—” 

“No, no,” said the King; “I had rather 
not. Besides,” continued he, “with his re- 
putation as a dreamer and a revolu , a8 
an enemy of our cousin Fernando of Na- 
ples—” 





* At this time one of the ultra-royalist factions, called 
Les Timides, ah 
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where, This advice, however, I wish 
to and not with refer- 


a4 


for myself. 
“ Ah,” said the King, “‘ that is indeed say- 
ing much.” 


“ Not enough for his merit. I would be 
proud if I resembled him.” 
At this the King could not repress his 


los ter, he ate gh agp 0b 

surprise, almost with anger. 
King soon resumed. ‘Excuse me, Prince, 
but you exhibited so extravagant an anxiety 
——no, no, virtuous as Monte-Leone may 
be, I — Pe = you are, ne vg ar 
envy his devotion, great. as that may be to 
a like youn ten” 

“Twill then tell the Count,” said the 
Prince, “the favor your Majesty has deigned 
to grant him.” 

“No, no—not I. With affairs of that 
kind I have nothing to do. I leave that ho- 
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probability of the marriage of 
and Aminta. 

“ Monsieur,” said the stranger toM.H.., 
“ have I kept 7 promise ?” 

“Yes,” said H... 

“Have I unfolded the plot of Carbonarism?” 

“You have satisfied me of the existence 
of the French Venta, and of their identity 
with those of Italy and Spain. We have 
written to the police of those nations, and all 
was discovered to be exact, so that in a few 
days the governments of those countries 
will have acted.” 


“Have I named you the chief Carbonari 
in Paris?” 
“You have.” 

“ Have I given you their secret notes and 
tin la that, I but partiall 
‘In relation to that, I am but i 
satisfied, but I do not need the copies but 
the documents themselves, in the handwrit- 

ing of their authors.” 

ai You a —_ them—but ag a Tta- 
prover va piano, va sano! ¢ chi va 

sano, va lontano. I told you the fruit was _ 

not yet ripe. I think, however, the time is 

onery to gather it, and in a month I 








yet—it your 

fowlers entrapped a few fledgelings the rest 
of the covey would escape.” 

* How can I see and hear them ?” 

“T alone can enable you to do 
ther not I, but the person whose t? ¢ 

“ And when?” said M.H .. ., ntly. 

“In three days. It is, however, first ne- 
cessary to repair @ grave error which en- 


all our hopes. 
et What fault? 


The Minister of the Interior,” continued 
“has ordéred three foreigners, a 


a Spaniard, and an Italian, to leave | i 


i Those persons are Dr. Spellman of 
Berlin, the De. ci id, and 
Count Monte-Leone of Naples.” 
“True,” said M.H ... “This is at the 


request of the ministers of those three na-| pe 


et Well,” said the mysterious man, “ it 
must be at once revoked” 
“Why ?” 
. “Because, if one of these men leave Pa- 
ris, you have nothing to expect from me.” 
“ What say you?” asked H. . ., with sur- 


“T am,” said the stranger, 


silence and inertness; for I to you, 
that he is the thought of which I am the ac- 
tion. Destroy him, and the other is value- 
less, and you return to 

ially as the time approaches 

for the mine to explode beneath your feet 
and those of the French monarchy.” 

“Why not name that man? why does he 
not name himself?” 

“Because he wishes to preserve his repu- 
. tation—because he would rather die than 
avow his services.” 
' “ Ah, indeed|” said H... “The matter 
is difficult. The minister will not revoke 
these orders: for, while one of the men 


tro—twenty of the most pow- 
erful, and two hundred thousand others to 


interest,” asked M.H.. ., 


who hoped to arrive by a round about 
at a discovery of the one of the three, the 





humiliated him in his self-esteem. oe 
“ How ?” 
Pa ee, a 
oe oy’ “T can 
that, Hatred and revenge make as many.in- 
formers as cupidity. Our criminal archi 
prove that.” 


can be obtained neither 
rsuasion, to be 

“ Very well, Monsieur,”. 
ona dare country. 
you forget you 


you. My power, however, gives way to that 
of another, and the minister alone can revoke 
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to see you here, | 
expect to see me. 
» wg “ Well, I'meant to 
» “ Beautiful!” said M..H .. ., with a smile ; 


town house.. Mrs. B. couldn’t rest till she 
had seen it all herself, and had it properly 
So here have I been five days, 


Bites 


along. It’s a beautiful drive of eight miles, 
ime presses,| and.I have @ top-wagon. It is to meet me 
in a few hours| at the Park in a quarter of an hour.” Ash- 
burner assented. “I want to buy some ci- 
gars ; you have no objection to accompany 
This | me a moment.” 

So they turned down one of the cross- 
streets running out of the lower part of 
Broadway (which, it may be here mentioned; 
for the benefit of English readers and wri- 
ters, is not called the Broadway), and en- 
tered a store five or six stories high, with 
two or three different firms on each floor ; 
and Benson led the way up something be- 
tween a ladder and a staircase into a small 
office, with ‘ Bleecker Brothers” dimly visi- 
ble on a tin plate over the door. ree- 
fourths of the apartment were filled up with 
all manner of inviting samples, every wine; 
liquor, and liqueur under the sun, in every 
a ot potin, ar opener anienin taning?; ond 
pened to pass a day of years, or open for i ing ; 
Canada-ward from. Scented icepreanin el avGalt gem 














and 
welcomed the stranger to their place of busi- 
ness. ‘* What’s the news this morning?” 
Pa Nothing at all, I believe, replied the el- 
to dissolve the Union again—and that’s no 
news. Stay, did you see this about Bishop 
Hughes and Sam -Thunderbolt, the Native 
American member of Congress from Penn- 
sylvania ?” 

“T haven’t seen even a newspaper for the 
last three days.” 

“Well, ‘+ John of New-York,’—cross 
John, as your brother Carl used to call him 
was in the same rail-car with Thunderbolt, 
coming from Philadelphia to New-York; 
and the Congressman didn’t know who he 
was, but probably suspected he was a priest.” 

“ Yes, you can generally tell a priest by 
‘his looks. Even an inielligent horse will do 
that. Once I was riding with one of our bi- 

near Boston, and his nag shied sud- 


ly at a man in a broad-brimmed hat. | Mr 


try. 
, “I shouldn’t wonder if that was a 


Romi * omen and we looked again, and it | do, 
was, 


re was a Protestant horse for you! 

What a ee would have been to an 
“So Thunderbolt began to abuse the Ro- 
man Catholics generally, and the priests par- 
ticularly, and ‘ that reeling. bigot Johnny 
Hughes most particularly. adnate is 
a man, polite and self-possessed, sat 
ren § it all without saying a word; till 
another gentleman in the car asked Thun- 


him. Hedidn’tknow. ‘It’s Bishop 

says the other, in a half whisper. 

Bishop Hughes?” exclaims the native, quite 
‘They call me s0,’ 


enjoy 
nouncer ; and the other passengers shared in 
the expectation, .and were prepared for 
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question a little; but he 
asked after the Romish bishop’s wi 
family ‘with all possible innocence; 
Hughes, for once in his life, was non 
what to answer.” 


“South Carolina has been threatening | that,” put 


crucifixes, and various ornamen 
cathedral. Now these were all goods, 
and subject to duty, and a notification to that 
effect was sent to the proper —— 
rage. . 

to do this 


; ‘the law is so and so, as I 
understand it, and these articles are subject 
to duty. If you like, you may pay the duties 
under protest, and bring a suit against Uncle 


a 
* The United States government, (U. 8.) 








Benson remembered it perfectly, and would 
take the Lafitte by all means, “Put that 
down, Mr. Snipes;” and for the first time, 
Ashburner was ape of the recente 
young man, W peared from 
oie ana bocked the order at it. And 
how about the champagne?” 

“Jy penserai. Timetogo. Vamos.” And 
Benson carried off his friend. 

“You were a little taken aback, weren’t 
you?” he asked, as they went in quest of the 

mn. “When you saw arenes Soeite 

in the German cotillion, and helping to | 
the fashion at Oldport, you ly expected 
to encounter them in such a place. Well, 
now, let. me tell you something that will 
astonis you yet more. So far from its being 
against these brothers in society that they 
are, what you would call in plain English a 
superior order ‘of grocers, it is positively in 
their favor; that is to say, they are more re- 
; better received, and stand a better 


ll, than if they did 
ootiting. They’ might. do nothing if’ they 





marries—though, to 
sure, he is rather ancient for that; a single 
man at thirty-five is with us a confirmed old 


cularly laudable.” 
deeunion was stopped by 


tri lar square 

‘more hibernico Tope) called the Park, where 
mson’s wagon awaited him—not the red- 
wheeled one; this vehicle was of a uniform 
dark green, furnished with a top (a desirable 
appendage when the thermometer stands 85° 
in the shade,) and lined throughout with 
drab. The as were carefully enveloped 
to the very tips of their ears in white fly-nets. 
As the groom saw Benson approaching, he 
put himself and the top through a series of 
queer evolutions, which ended in the latter 
being lowered—a very necessary operation, 
to allow any one to get in with comfort; 
and after Benson and Ashburner were in, he 
od it up again with some ado, and then went 
is way, the concern only holdingtwo. Then 
Benson turned the wagon round by backing 
and locking, and making it undergo a series 
of contortions as if he wanted to double it 
up into itself, and run over himself with his 
own wheels, and drove to the Fulton Ferry; 
for to arrive at the Centreville Course on 
ete ene mye omy 4 as the 
you pass Too) that 
tooseSicdotaten eoentvad howe York, which 
thirty years ago was a miserable little village, 








back, but they didn’ 
cept a few of the young men; and all 
set that were there to go out 
costume ; ppg ey} would 
have been a very Irish wa out 
Mr. Grabster, as by the pote er pans se 
in such cases, we should have had to pay 
double for tickets ;_so most of us took sailors’ 
or firemen’s dresses—the cheapest and com- 
monest disguises we could get; and the ladies 
made some trivial addition to their ordinary 


our 
of 


ball-dresses—a wreath or a few extra flowers | chentle 


—and called themselves brides, or Floras, and 
soon. And some of the crack Bostonians 


med the expense, and went in plain 
Tie re we had che otooain afmecbdag 


fon of all the outsiders, and their attempts 


; and Zhe Sewer reporters were 
in all their glory. The Iri had 
borrowed or stolen a uniform somewhere, 
and the Frenchman was appropriately array- 
ed in red as a devil, and he went about taking 
notes of all the people’s dresses, ially 
the ladies’; and as our ladies were not in 
costume, he thought he must have se 
to do with them, and so presented some 
them with bouquets, which they wouldn’t 
take, of course; and the young men trod on 
his toes and elbowed him off till he swore he 
would put them allin his paper. And we 
danced away, notwithstanding The Sewer and 
all its works. Tom Edwards was accoutred 
as Mose the fireman, and Sumner had an old 
French débardeur dress of his, just the thing 
for the occasion, only his shoes were too big; 
and after tripping up himself and his partner 
four times, he kicked them off clean into the 
orchestra, and fearfully aggravated the fid- 
diers; and he took it as coolly as he does 
every thing—put on a pair of ordinary boots, 
and was polking away again in five minutes. 
And we kept it up till two in the morning, 
polka chiefly, with a eprinkling of deuxtempa, 
and then had a ve supper, and some 
very bad wine, of Mr. Grabster’s providing 
—genuine New Jersey champagne. How 
we looked after the dancing! Sumner’s 
débardeur aint wie have been wrung out, 
it was so wet; Mrs. i he had 
got herself up as Undine—was dri 
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in proper style, and it looked like a ‘ Ripton’ 
ion 

there, 
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and knocked him through his own 
ment; and then some one knocked Sumner 
over the head with a‘trombone;—then we 


: 


d I caught The 
Sewer re (the Irish one) in the 
and let have a kick that lan 
the middle of the floor, telling him he 
put that into his next letter, and 
= lace worse even than The Sewer of- 


a 
adie rtrd, 

tiger, and 

some of them took to running foot-races for 
a bet on the road. Haralson outran all 
the his senses too—and was found 
next evening about five miles up the road 
with no coat or hat, and one stocking off and 
the other stocking on, like my son John in 


the nursery rhyme, and his watch and 
gone. And Goocr' and Fuanpressibledaid 
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Hea 


by putting down his 
had slightly clouded over,—a 


with | parties, whic! 


a friend] 
¢ Good afternoon, Mr. Losing,” quoth Har- 
raising his whip-hand in answer to the 
ute; “then, sotto voce to Ashburner, “a 
d fancy man: lots of money, and 
ee pga py hatchety face, and 

5 a ety an 

a very yellow complexion, with hair and 
beardto match. He wore a yellow straw-hat, 


eral ading 

known wealth of its owner 
might have been suggestive of unpleasant 
Joe-Millerisms. The only exception was his 
companion, a gay horse-dealer and jockey, 
who acted as amateur groom on this occasion. 
Mr. Van Eyck had ent diversity of color 
in his dress to relievethe monotony of a whole 





‘galt but they Kept 

ut they 

mrt me Fy 

about seventeen “miles an 

rate they kept for the first half-mile ex- 
in the same relative position as they had 


than en : 

his hand was feeling every inch of his po- 
nies, and watching every inch of the road. 
Losing sat like a statue, and his horses seem- 
ed to go of sallaiea Sar ae to Oral 

began to rise, Losing drew y 
or rather Benson’s team came back to him; 
still it was inch by inch ; in the next quarter 
the wheeler instead of the leader was along- 
side the other team, and that was all Losing 
gained. Then , with some man- 
both reins into one hand, and 
a little with the whip. At the 
altered his hold for the 
There 


had 

ent, got 
lifted his 
same time 
first time, and shook up his horses. 


was sees mee raga. werrboiek ate 


kept them in the same respec- 
tive positio: oa so they struggled on for a 
little while longer, till just before the road 
descended again, Benson made another effort 
to-recover his lost ee. In so doing, he 
imprudently loosened his hold too much, and 
his off horse went up. 

The moment Firefly lost his feet Benson 
threw his whole be upon the horses, and 
hauled them across the road, close in behind 
Losing’s gig, the break having lost him just 
a length, so that when they struck into their 
trot again they were at the Long-Islander’s 
wheel. Down the hill they went, faster than 
ever; the wagon could not gain an inch on 
the pee res aoe m off. But 
Losing had éstly the best of it, as all his 
dust went into the of Benson and Ash- 
burner, enveloping and powdering them and 
their equipage completely. Their only con- 
solation was, that they were bestowing a 
similar one on every wagon that they 
As both teams were footing their very best, 
Benson’s only chance of getting by was in 
case one of the tandems should happen to 








The road 1 happened just then to be pretty 


clear, so they p leisurely for some 
miles further, till just as they were quitting 
the turnpike fora lane which led to the 
course, the rattle of wheels and the shouts of 
drivers came up behind them. Benson, not 
disposed to swallow any more of other peo- 
a dust if he could help it, waked up his 
at once, and they clattered the 
lane, up hill and down, and over a rai 
track, ard past numerous wagons, at a 
faster rate than ever. “ Do get out of the 


way!” shouted Henry to one primitive gen- | i 


tleman, with a very tired-horse, who was oc- 
cupying exactly the centre of the road. “ You 
go to —.” e individual addressed was 
probably about to say something very bad, 
when Benson, who was moral man, and 
had the strongest wheels, cut short any pos- 
sible profanity for the moment by driving 
slap into him, and knocking him into the 
ditch, with the loss of a spoke or two. This 
collision hardly delayed their speed an in- 
stant ; and though some of the pursuers were 
evidently gaining, no one overhauled them 
for three-quarters of a mile, at the end of 
which Starlight and Firefly swept: proudly 
up to the course, with a long train their 
rear. 
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“ Now then, Snowball!” quoth Benson, as 

@ young gentleman of color 
the full grin, stimulated to extra activity by 
the recollection of the and the vision of 
gee H quarters, — take care of the 
iers, and don’t let any one steal their tails! 
e continued to Ash- 


; : 
*T-was oC Semenge whether we should 


see an: i 
Benne inted over his left shoulder; 
ey ed their dollar a-piece at the 


and th 

pared first. im; i hen fairly 
8 pression, Ww. 

inside, was that he had never seen such 


was a throng 
of low, shabby, dirty men, different in their 
ages, sizes, and professions; for some were 
farmers, some country tavern-keepers, some 
city ditto, some horse-dealers, some gam- 
blers, and some loafers in general; but alike 
in pn me and ‘ rowdy” sat» ieee 
is something peculiarly disagreeal an 
American crowd, from the fact that no class 


* A very critical friend wants to know if the term 
sdated can, with strict propriety, be applied \a-pheor 4 
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c those snobs?” Here, where there is 
a@ woman within a mile (unless that sus- 
iage in the corner contains some 


ee: 
25 


a 


ooking dog among them, is 

th to make @ man button his pockets in- 
this wilderness of vagabonds may 
uped together at the further cor- 

ie stand the representatives of the 


fk 


is 
ey 


'y interest, numbering, as Benson 
i about half-a-dozen. Losing, 


acknowledg- 
ment (for he rarely opens his mouth except 
to something into it, or to make a bet), 
al allies one of his in return, which Ash- 
burner excoriates his lips at the first 
whiff, and is obliged to throw it away after 
the third, for Charley Losing has strong 
tastes, will rather drink brandy than wine, 
any day, and smokes tobacco that would 
knock an ordinary man down. 

The stranger glances his eye over the scene 
of action. A barouche and four does not dif- 
fer more from a trotting wagon, or a blood 
courser from a Canadian pacer, than an En- 

lish race-course from an American “ track.” 

is an ellipse. of hard ground, like a good 
and smooth piece of road, with some varia- 





rious i wap Sone similar characters, who, 
doubtless on the good old principle of “ set a 
thief,” &c., a yon for the epee as 
special constables, with very special and for- 
midable white bludgeons to keep order, and 

recise suits of black cloth to augment their 


* To come off at three o’clock,” said the 
—— ~ is now Yt die — 
past tl and no signs pning. An 
Kaodioan’ horse and an American woman al- 
ways keep you waiting an hour at least. 
One of the judges comes forward, and raps on 
the front of the stand with a primitive bit of 
wood resembling a broken boot-jack. “ Bring 
opt your horses” People look towards the 
vard on the left. Here is one of them just 
ed out; they pull off his sheets, his driver 
climbs up into the little seat behind him. He 
comes down of the stand at a moderate 

it. H for old Twenty-miles-an-hour! 

rustee! Trustee ! 

The old chestnut is half-blood; but you 
would never guess it from his personal ap- 
pearance, so chunky, and thick-limbed, and 
sober-looking is he. His action is uneven, and 
seemingly laborious ; you would not think him 
capable of covering one mile in three mi- 
nutes, much less of performing twenty at the 
same rate. No wonder he hobbles a little 
behind, for his back sinews are swelled, and 
his legs scarred and disfigured—the traces of 
injuries received in his youth, when a cart 
ran into him, and cut him almost to pieces. 
Veterinary surgeons, who delight in such re- 
lics, will show you pieces of sinew taken 
from him after the accident. That was six 
or seven years ago: since then he has solved 
a problem for the trotting world. 

“ There,” says Benson, with a little touch 
of triumph, “ is the only horse in the world 
that ever trotted twenty miles in an hour. I 

* A horse will “go the pole” in such a time, means that 


he will in double harness. A horse “has the ” 
teams (het ie has drawn the place mimrost toe Lando 
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mile, | legs well; you 


doing 
which looked well for the backers of time; 
but as the old fellow went on, he did every 
mile better than the preceding, and the last 
in the best time of all, winning with nearly 
half a minute to oe 

“ Has the iment been often tried ?” 

“ Not more two or three times, I be- 
lieve ; and the horses who attempted it broke 
down in the eighteenth or nineteenth mile. 
Nevertheless, 1 think that within the last 
twelve years we have two or three 
horses beside Trustee who could have accom- 
plished the feat; but as such a horse is 
worth two thousand dollars and upwards, 
a heavy bet would be required to tempt a 
man to risk killing or ruining his- animal; 
and our sportirig men, thongh they bet fre- 
quently, are not in the habit of betting large- 
ly. That is one reason why it has not been 
tried oftener; and I am inclined to think 
that there is another and a better motive. 
The owner of a splendid horse does not like 
to risk his life; and it is a risk of life to at- 
tempt to trot him twenty miles an hour. 

Pit, pat! pit, pat! The old mare is com- 
ing down to the score. A very ordinary 
looking animal in repose, the magnificence of 
her action converts her into a beauty when 
moving. How evenly her feet rise and fall, 
regularly as a machine, though she is nearly 
at the top of her speed! She carries her 
head down, and her neck stretched out, and 
from the tip of her nose to the end of her 
long white tail, that streams out in the breeze 

e by her own progress, you might draw 
a straight line, so true and right forward 
does she travel. Perched over her tail, be- 
tween those two tall, slender wheels, sits her 
owner, David Bryan, the only man that ever 
handles her, in something like a jockey cos- 
tume, blue velvet jacket and cap to match, 
and his white hair, whiter than his horse’s 
tail, streaming in the wind—a respectable 
and almost venerable looking man; but a 
hard boy for all that, say the knowing ones. 
Great applause from the Long Island men, 
who swear by “the Lady,” and are always 
ready to “stake their pile” on her, for her 
owner is a Long-Islander, and she is a Suf- 
folk a ae mare. Some eight 
— ago Lady Suffolk was bought out of a 
aker’s cart for 112 dollars, and since then 
she has won for ‘* Dave” upwards of 80,000 
dollars. That is what. the possessor of a fast 
trotter most prides himself on-—-to have 
bought the animal for a song on the strength 
of his own eye for his points, and then de- 
cor a him into a “ flier.” When a colt is 
mi a trotting may t into train- 
ing at.three or four years old, and sold the 
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first time for a high price, if he turns out 
well there is no . Wonder or merit 
in it; if he does not, the disappointment is 
extreme : 


Ah, here comes Pelham at last—a clean 
little bay, stepping roundly, and lifting his 
ight call it a perfect action, 
Send nel emieces tok Senne 
but so wicked abont the head and eyes! 
hind the little horse sits a big Irishman, in 
his shirt sleeves; and they are hauling away 
at each other, pull Pat, Pelham, as if the 
man wanted to jerk the horse’s head off, and 
the horse to draw the man’s arms out. You 
see the driver is holding by. little loops fast- 
ened to the reins, to prevent his grasp from 
slipping. Pelham is a young horse for a trot- 
ter, say seven years old, and has already 
done the fastest mile ever made in harness ; 
but his temper is terribly uncertain, and to- 
day he seems to be in a particularly bad hu- 
mor. 

Trustee, who requires much warming up, 
goes all round the track, increasing his 
as he till he has reached pretty nearly 
his limit. Pelham also ee the cir- 
cuit, but more leisurely. The Lady trots 
about a quarter of a mile, then walks a lit- 
tle, and then brushes back. Her returning 
is even faster and prettier than her going. 
2’ 88”,” says Losing, speaking for the first 
time, as she crosses the score (the line in 
front of the judge’s stand). His eye is such 
that, given the horse and the he can 
tell the pace at.a glance within half a second. 

The gentry about are beginning to bet on 
their respective favorites, and some upon 
time—trifling amounts generally—five, ten, 
or twenty dollars; and there is much pulling 
out, and counting, and depositing of greasy 
notes. Bang! goes the broken boot-j 

in. This time it is not‘ Bring out -your 


again. 
horses!” but “ Bring wp your horses !”—a re- 
quisition which the drivers comply with by 


turning away from the stand. This is to get 
a start, a flying start being the rule, which 
obviously favors the backers of time, and is, 
in some respects, fairer to the horses, but is 
i apt to create confusion and delay, espe- 
cially when three or four horses are entered. 
So it happens in the present instance: half 
way up the quarter, the horses turn, not-all 
ome but just as they happen to be; and 
they go, some slower and some faster, try- 
ing to fall into line as they approach the 
seore. “Comeback!” . It’s nogo, this time; 
Pelham has broken up, and is spreading him- 
self all over the track. Trustee, too, is a 
] oe or more behind: the gray mare, and 
evidently in no hurry. They all go back, the 
mare last, as she was half way down the other 
quarter before the recall was understood, 
“What a beauty she is!” says Harry, 
‘“* And she has the pole too.” } 
“Will you bet two to three on her against 
the field?” asks Edwards, who knew very 
well that Trustee is the favorite. Benson 
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you goontime? Will 

on 7’ 42”, or that they don’t beat 
(three mile heats, you will recollect, 
Ni won't bet at all; so 

j “Will you bet 
on the Lady?” 
lank the money, 
ieee 

6 judges: to 

n if he is two le be- 
would rather do that than have his 
mom oo starts. So this time, 

they will get off. Not yet! Bryan’s 

up just before they come to the 

seore. Harrison hints that he broke her on 


Itis better luck. Pelham lays in the rear 
fall two lengths, but Trustee and the mare 
come up nose and nose to the score, going at 
a great . “Go!” At the word Trustee 
breaks, “Bah! take him away! Where's 
Brydges?” The superior skill of his former 
driver is painfully remembered by the horse’s 
friends, But he soon recovers, and catches 
his trot about two lengths behind the mare, 
and as much in advance of Pelham; for the 
little bay is going very badly, seems to have 
no trot in him, and his driver dares not hurry 
him. In these respective positions they com- 
plete the first quarter. 

As they approach the half mile, the dis- 
tance renders their movements indistinct, 
and their speed, ow or relative, difficult 
to determine. u can only make out their 
ver ag Pelham continues to lose, and 

has gained a little; but the gray 
mare keeps the lead gallantly. 

“ Tlike a trot,” says Benson, “ because you 
can watch the horsessolong. In a race t! ey 
goby like a flash, once and again, and it’s all 
over.” 

In the next quarter they are almost lost to 
view, and then they appear again coming 
home, and you begin once more to appreciate 
the rate at which they are coming. Still it 
is not the very best pace; the Lady is taking 
it rather easy, as if conscious of having it all 
her own way ; and her driver looks as care- 
less and comfortable as if he were only taking 
her out to exercise, when she glides past the 


stand. 

“ 9' 85",” says Losing. He doesn’t need 
to look at his watch ; but there is great com- 
ing of stop-watches among the other men 
r the time of the first mile. Hardly half 
a length behind is Trustee; he has been 
ually creepin wp without any signs of 
ing hurried, and, clumsily as he goes, gets 

over the ground without heating himself. 
“John Case knows what he’s about, after 
all,” Edwards observes. ‘“ He takes his time, 





and so does the old horse; wait another 
SA oe 


have 


arises, shouts from his enemies, who want to 
— qq ec md T his —ae friends. 
ere, he pped Trustee—he has passed 
him; tearing at:the bit harder than ever, 
he closes with Lady Suffolk. Bryan does 
not begin to thrash his mare yet, he only 
shows the whip over her; but yells like a 
madman at: her, and at Pelham, whose 
driver holds on to him as a drowning man 
holds on to a rope. They are going side by 
side ata terrific pace. It can’t last; one of 
them must go up. The bay horse does go 
up just ‘at the quarter pole, aes a that 
quarter, Benson says, in the remarkably short 
time of thirty-six seconds and a half. 
Pelham’s driver can’t jerk him across the 
track; by doing so, he would foul Trustee, 
who is just behind ; so he has to let the chest- 
nut go by, and then sets himself to work to 
bring down his unruly animal ; no easy mat- 
ter—for Pelham, frightened by the shouting, 
and excited by the noise of the wheels, 
plunges about in a manner that threatens to 
spill or break down the sulky; and twice, 
after being brought almost to a full stop, goes 
off again on acanter. Good bye, little horse! 
there’s no more chance for you. By this 
time, the Lady is nearly a quarter of a mile 
ahead, and going faster than ever. Some- 
how or other, Trustee has increased his speed 
too, and is just where he was, a short half- 
length behind her. The way in which he 
hangs on to the mare begins to frighten the 
Long-Islanders a little, but they comfort 
themselves with the hope that she has some- 
thing left, and can let out some spare foot in 
the third mile, or whenever it may be neces- 


se forty seconds more elapse; a period 
of time that goes like a flash when you are 
training your own flier, or “ brushing” on the 
road, but seems long enough when you are 
waiting for horses to come round, and then 
they.appear once more coming home. The 
mare is still leading, with her beautiful, steady, 
unfaltering stroke ; but she is by no means so 
fresh-looking as when she started; many a 
dark line of sweat marks her white hide. 
Close behind her comes Trustee; the half- 
= gap has di and his nose is 
ly to touch Bryan’s jacket. There is 





A TROT ON THE ISLAND, 





tion, “and can pass her when he 

teasing 0 Boware’s stoprueten) 
to Edwards's sto; 

ant “looks over his left shoulder,” like rr 

ts in old ballads, and becomes aware 

for the first time that the horse at his wheel 

is not Pelham, as he had supposed, but Trus- 


tee. , 

The old fellow is another man. His air of 
careless security has changed to one of in- 
tense excitement. Slash! slash! slash! falls 
the long whip, with half a dozen frantic 
cuts an appropriate garnish of yells. 
Almost any other trotter would go off in a 
_ ran at one such salute, to say nothing of 

five or six; but the old mare, who “has no 
break in her,” merely understands them as 
gentle intimations to go faster—and she does 
go faster. How her legs double up, and 
what a rush she has made! There is.a gap 
of three lengths between her and Trustee. 
He never hurries himself, but goes on steadily 
as ever. See, as he passes, how he straddles 
behind like an old cow, and yet how dex- 
terously he paddles himself along, as it were, 
with one hind foot. What a mixture of ugli- 
ness and efficiency his action is! At the 
first quarter the Lady has come back to him. 
Three times during this, the last and decisive 
mile, is the performance repeated. You may 
hear Bryan’s voice and whip completely 
across the course, as he hurries his mare 
away from the pursuer; but each succeed- 
ing time the temporary gap is shorter and 
sooner closed. 

Now they are coming down the straight 
stretch home. The mare leads yet. Case 
appears to be talking to his horse, and en- 
couraging him; if it is so, you cannot hear 
him, for the tremendous row Lady Suffolk’s 
driver is making. She had the pole at start- 
ing, has kept it throughout, and Trustee 
must pass her on the outside. This circum- 
stance is her only hope of winning. All her 
owner’s exertions, and all the encouraging 
shouts of her friends, which she now hears 
pen. Raed from the stand, cannot enable 

er to e off Trustee, but if she can only 
maintain her lead for six or seven lengths 
more, it is enough. The chestnut is directly 
in her rear; every blow gets a little more 
out yd her. go Bede Sia =e" the 

passed, when Trustee diverges from 

it co} and shows his head along 

side an’s wheel. Oatching his horse 

short, puts his whip upon him for the 

first time, shakes him up with a great shout, 

and crowds him past the mare, winning the 
heat by a length. 

The little bay was so far behind at the end 
of the second mile, that no one took any no- 
tice of him, and he was sup; to have 
dro out somewhere on road. His 
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proclaim 
in 7’ 45”, and Pelham is distanced.” 

“ Best three miles ever made in harness,” 
says Harrison, except when Dutchman did it 
in 7’ 41", 

Edwards doubts the and they bet 
about it, and will write to the Spirit of the 
Times (the American Bell's Life). 

Ashburner and Benson descended from the 
stand. The horses, panting and pouring with 
sweat, are rubbed and scraped by their at- 
tendants, three or four to each. Then they 
are clothed, and walked up and down quietly. 
They have a rest of nominally half-an-hour, 
and practically at least forty minutes. Some 
of the crowd are eating oysters, more drink- 
ing brandy and water, and a still greater num- 
ber “1 ” about without any particular 
employment. There are two or three thim- 
ble-riggers on the ground, but they seem to 
be in a barren county ; nobody there is green 
enough for them; the very small boys take 
sights at them. There is a tradition that Ed- 
wards once in his younger days tried his for- 
tune with them. He looked so dandified, 
green, and innocent, that they let him win 

ve dollars the first time, and then, on the 
rigger’s proposing to bet a hundred, his sup- 
posed victim applied the of scorn to 
the nose of derision, and strutted off with his 


V.,* to the great amusement of the bystand- 
ers, Tom is very proud of this story, and 


likes to tell it himself. and his payi 

a French actress with a check when he had 
nothing at his banker’s, are two of the great 
exploits of his life. 

“ This israther a low assemblage, certainly,” 
says Ashburner, after he has contemplated it 
from several points of view, and observed a 
great many different points of character. “ Do 
they ever have races here?” 


* A five-dollar bill is so called from the designation in 
numerals upon it. 


however, was much improved on | Roman 
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characters and the most disreputable spe- 
cies of balls.” 

“ And when they race, do the horses reu 
on Rare = this ?” — sensi HS 
stam on the track, which was as as 
Macadam. 


three has won a heat, then there was one 
heat. You will remember, though, that 
we run old horses, not colts. There is no ex- 
tra weight for age; they begin at four or five 
years old, and go on till twelve or fourteen.” 
“But they must be very liable to accidents, 
going on such hard soil.” 
“Yes, they do break their legs sometimes, 
but not often. Our horses are tougher than 


yours.” : 
As they stroll about, Benson points out sev- 
eral celebrated fliers that have gained admis- 


sion inside of the stand, but prefer remaining 
‘ outside the track; some pretty well worn-out 
and emeriti like Ripton, an old rival of Lady 
Suffolk (the mare outlasted most of her 
éarly contemporaries), some in their prime, 
like the trotting stallion, Black Hawk, beau- 
tifully formed as any blood-horse, but singu- 
larly marked, being white-stockinged all round 
to the knee. “There,” says Harry, “is a fel- 
low that belies the old horse-dealer’s rhyme: 


‘Four white legs and a white nose, 
Take him away, and throw him to the crows” 


~ Time is up, and they return to the stand. 
Edwards is bantering Losing, and asks him if 
he will repeat his bet on this heat. He will 
fast enough, and double it on the final result. 
Edwards wants nothing better. 

This time, for a wonder, the horses got off 
at the first sturt, and a tremendous pace they 
make, altogether too much for Trustee, who 
is carried off his feet in the first half-quarter, 
and the Lady goes ahead three, four, five 
lengths, and has taken the pole before he can 
recover. Bryan continues to crowd the pace. 
The a oo co to be = in 2 88”, 
leading by four len and her driver thresh- 
ing her already. “She can’t stand it,” sa: 
the knowing ones; “‘ she must drop out soon.” 
But she doesn’t drop out in the second mile 
at least, for at the end of that, she is still 
three lengths in advance, and Trustee does 
not appear so fresh as he did last hoat. The 





ments ; a are compere their 
wateri experiences during the sum- 
mer, Liorser says nothing, and smokes 
an indefinite number of cigars; ing says 
—_ less, and smokes ent a has 
isa) ; gone, ibly, to to the 
dou! carriages. it is growing dark before 
they are ready for the third and decisive heat. 
ne false start, and at the second trial they 

are off. The mare has the inside, in right of 
having won the preceding heat. She crowds 
the pace from the as usual; but Trus- 
tee is better handled this time, and does not 
break. Case allows the Lady to lead him by 
three lengths, and keeps his horse at a steady 
gait, in quiet pursuit of her. For two miles 
their positions are unaltered; Bryan’s friends 
cheer him vociferously every time as he comes 
round; he replies by a flourish of his long 
whip and additional shouts to his mare. In 
the third mile, Trustee begins to creep up, 
and in the third quarter of it, just before he 
gets out of sight from the stand, is only a 
length and a half behind. When they appear 
again, there are plenty of anxious lookers-out; 
and men like our friend Edwards, who have 
a thousand or more at stake on the result, 
cannot altogether restrain their emotions. 
Here they come close enough together! Trus- 
tee has lapped the mare on the outside; his 


head is opposite the front rim of her wheei. 
Bryan shouts and whips like one d; 
Case’s small voice is lifted up to encour- 


age Trustee. The chestnut is gaining, but only 
inch by inch, and they are nearly home. Now 
Case has lifted him with the whip, and he 
makes a rush and is at-her shoulder. Now he 
will have her. Oh, dear, he has gone up! Hur- 
rah for the old gray! Stay! Case has caught 
him beautifully ; he is on his trot again oppo- 
site her wheel. One desperate effort on the 
part of man and horse, and Trustee shoots by 
the mare; but not till after she has crossed 
the score. Lady Suffolk is quite done up; she 
could not go another quarter; but she has 
held out long enough to win the heat and the 
money. 
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PASSAGES, IN THE LIFE OF A DUTCH POET. 





now, asit was somewhere in the neigh- 


D Ashburner nor 
had, eaten. any thing since eight in 


travelled back quite 
to go by twilight; a lit- 


if he had not been so hungry. Then, 
crossing the Brooklyn ferry, Benson announc- 
ed his intention of putting up his horses for 


upon, they next dived into an 

cellar, of which there are about two 
alon, pr great an ae 

unlimited supply of the agreeable - 
fish, broiled ;—oyster chops, Ashburner used 


to call them; and the term gives a stranger a 
good idea of what these oysters 
kk cooked as they are wi 


Then having adjourned to Ashbur- 
ner’s t in the oo of the Man- 
hattan hotel (it was aroom with an alcove, 
French fashion), and smoked numerous Fir- 
mezas there, the i turned in for 
the night; and Benson, who had no notion 
of paying for a bed when he could get a sofa 
for nothing, dis himself at full length 
upon Ashburner’s, without taking off any 
ied « t his hat, and was fast asleep in 
leas fe tha it would take The Sewer te tell 
a lie. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A DUTCH 

' POET. 
ae name of Wilhelm Bilderdyk is scarce- 

ly known beyond the boundaries of his 
own country; and yet those who are con- 
versant with the Dutch language place him 
ee ne t. The publica- 
tion of his first poem, Llicus, formed quite 
an era in the history of Dutch literature, It 
was speedily followed by a faithful and spi- 
ited translation of the Gdipus of Sophocles, 
and versions of other Greek writers. Be- 
sides his tive pursuits, he engaged 
with ardor in the study of geology, and al- 
most rivalled Ouvier in his acquaintance with 
natural history. War and invasion, how- 
ever, a the labors of Bilderdyk. 
He quitted 


ing Ossian’s into Dutch verse. He 
then went to principality of Brunswick, 
and there & very e inary 
of Wise Men, a poem 


work, The “Waledice 


rning, began to feel uch 
fpoined for. anor, oppo pilin: be his 


bs, | vate sorrows. 


whose mild, lofty sublimity, eager inte- 
rest, and grasp of gloomy th entitle it 
tetupk wh the laieamat Dente” 


him president of the second c 


after | stitute of Amsterdam. About this time he 


married @ beautiful and clever girl, named 
his: pre, gp for waged oer epee 
joyed toge as ect happiness as 
world can po sy pets bo domestic 
and maternal duties, and he adding to his 
fame and fortune by the publication of seve- 
ral works. But at length death visited their 
dwelling, and moved within a brief space 
three lovely childion. Their loss was com- 
memorated in. two poei Winter Flowers, 
and The Farewell. Not long afterwards, 
public misfortune came to aggravate his pri- 
Louis Napoleon left Holland, 
and Bilderdyk took aie at Groningen, 
where he stayed for some time, and then, re- 
jecting a liberal offer of employment made 
im by William of Orange, he set out for 
France, accompanied by his wife. 

When they entered the diligence, they 
found it occupied but by one person, a young 
female of mild and engaging appearance. No 
sooner did the heavy machine begin to move 
than she to scream, and testified the 
most absurd degree of terror. Public car- 
riages then were certainly far inferior, both 
in safety and accommodation, to those of mo- 
dern times; yet the probable amount of dan- 
ger to be apprehended did not by any means 
justify the excessive apprehension manifested 

y the fair traveller. On arriving at Brus- 
sels, the lady was so much overcome that she 
announced her intention of stopping some 
days in that city to recruit her strength be- 
fore venturing again to encounter the perils 
of a diligence ; and taking leave of Bilderdyk 
and his wife, she gratefully thanked the lat- 
ter for the kind attention she had shown her 
during the journey. The two Hollanders 

ed on their way to Paris, laughing 

ily from time to time at the foolish cow- 

ardice of a woman who saw a precipice in 

every rut, and a certain overturn in every 
jolt of the wheels. 

Arrived at their journey’s end, the travel- 
lers took up their abode in a humble dwell- 
ing in the Rue Richelieu, and commenced 
with the utmost delight visiting ali the won- 
derful things in Paris. Bilderdyk soon found 
himself completely in hiselement. He break- 
fasted with Cuvier at the Jardin des Plantes, 
awe his afternoon at the Bibliotheque 

ichelieu, dined in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main with Dr. Alibert, and finished the even- 
ing at the play or the opera. One day he 
and his wife were given excellent places for 
witnessing the ascent in a balloon of a young 
woman, Mme. Blanchard, whose reckless cou- 





rage enabled her to undertake aérial voyages, 
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considering 
not 


under- 


how possible it is for the — person to be 
cow in a coach, and courageous in a 
balloon. 

Damen iedlaptiesh aol rndinaiy as. 
poem was 0 and graciously ac- 
cepted; and the fair aéronaut accepted an 
invitation to dine that day with Bilderdyk 
and his wife. In the course of the eveniag 
Mme. Blanchard related to them some curi- 
ous circumstances in her life. Her mother 
kept a humble wayside inn near La Rochelle, 
while her father worked in the fields. One 
day a balloon descended near their door, and 
out of it was taken a man, severely but not 
dangerously bruised. Her mts received 
him with the utmost hospitality, and su 
plied him with all the comforts they could 
give. He had no money wherewith to repay 
them, but as he was about to depart, he re- 
marked that the mistress of the house was 
very near her confinement, and he said: 
“ Listen, and mark my words. Fortune can- 
not always desert me. In sixteen years, if 
alive, I will return hither. If the child wh 
will soon be born to you should be a boy, I 
oa pen him ; if a girl, I will marry 

The worthy peasants laughed heartily at 
this strange method of paying a bill; and al- 


.| while in the air, but. she also display 





natural timidity, resolved to adopt 
band’s perilous ? aerate Pride and neces- 
sity combined do wonders; and not only did 
she succeed in maintaining perfect com 
won- 
derful presence of mind during the time of 
. On one occasion she ascended in 
her balloon from Nantes, intending to come 
down at about four leagues from that town, 
in what she believed to be a large meadow. 
While rapidly descending, the cordage of the 
balloon became entangled in the branches of 
a tree, and she found ‘herself suspended over 
a vast green marsh, whose treacherous mud 
would infallibly ingulf her. Drawn to the 
spot by her cries, several ts came to 
her assistance, and with considerable difficul- 
ty and danger succeeded in placing her on 
terra firma. 

On the eee the one on which she 
dined with M. and . Bilderdyk, Mme. 
Blanchard left Paris, promising her two 
friends, as she bade them farewell, that she 
would soon return. Time passed on, how- 
ever, and they heard nothing of her. They 
were preparing to return to Holland, when 
some of Bilderdyk’s countrymen residing in 
Paris resolved to give him a banquet on the 
eve of his departure. 

The entertainment took place at a cele- 
brated restaurant, situated at the angle form- 
ed by the Rue Cauchat and the Rue de Pro- 
vence. While enjoying themselves at table, 
the guests suddenly perceived the windows 
darkened by the passing of some large black 
object. ith one accord they rose and ran 
out: a woman lay on the pavement, pale, 
crushed, and dead. Bilderdyk gave a cry— 
it was Mme. Blanchard! In what'a guise to 
meet her again! Encouraged by the con- 
stant impunity of her perilous ascensions, the 
unhappy aéronaut (the word I believe has no 
feminine), finding a formidable rival in Mlle. 
Garnerin, resolved to — her in daring 
by augmenting the risk of her aérial voyages. 
For this purpose she lighted up her balloon 
car with colored lamps, and carried with her 
a supply of fireworks. On the sixth of July, 
1819, she rose from amid a vast concourse of 
spectators. The balloon caught in one of the 
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- | and flood the fields, (whose harvest. has been 


prematurely cropped on the first warning of 
the sypheon's intended visit,) we decline in- 
. The evening sky is very wild, and 


Roman | we were all last night under the typhoon at 


derdyk aided 
in raising corpse, and wra 
it up in the net-work of the balloon, whi 
the hands still grasped firmly. The shock, 
ing on his excitable temperament, threw 
him into a dangerous illness, from which, 
however, he recovered, and returned to his 
native country. There he published an ad- 
mirable treatise, “The Theory of Vegetable 
Organization,” and a poem entitled, “ The 
Destruction of the Primeval World.” A 
French critic has placed this latter work in 
the same rank with “ Paradise Lost,” and 
says: “Old Milton has nothing finer, more 
energetic, or more vast, in his immortal 
work.” An English critic, however, would 
probably scarcely concur in this judgment. 
Bilderdyk died in the town of Haarlem on 
the 18th of December, 1881. 


From Household Words. 


OUR PHANTOM SHIP: CHINA. 





on a typhoon occurs not much oftener 
than once in about three years, it would 
be odd if we should sail immediately into one ; 
but we are fairly in the China seas, which are 


the typhoon’s own peculiar sporting ground, 
end i's ral sultry, ad thos oe 
are of night.and lightning, to say nothi 
of a fitful gale and sea. Look out! 
There is the coast of China. Now for a 
telescope to see the barren, dingy hills, with 
clay and granite ing out, with a few 
miserable trees and stunted firs. is our 
first sight of the flowery land, and we shall 
not get another yet, for the spray begins to 
blind us; it is quite as much as we can do to 
see each other. Now the wind howls and 
tears the water up, as if it would extract the 
great. waves by their gg fr so many of 
‘old Ocean’s teeth; but he kicks sadly at the 
operation. We are driven by the wild blast 
that snaps our voices short off at the lips and 
carries them away; no words are audible, 
We are among a mass of spars and men wild 
as the storm on drifting broken junks ; a ves- 
sel founders in our sight, and we are cast, 
with dead and living, upon half a dozen 
wrecks entangled: in a mass, upon the shore 
of Hong Kong ;—ourselves safe, of course, for 
we have left at home whatever could be 
bruised upon the journey. How many houses 
have been blown away like hats, how man 
rivers have been driven back to swell mnt 





sea; to-night we are in the new town of 
Victoria, and will be phantom bed-fellows to 
any Chinaman who has been pork for 
supper. The Chinese are very of pork, 
or any thing that causes oiliness in man. A 
lean man forfeits something in their estima- 
tion; for they say, “He must have foolish- 
ness; why has he wanted wisdom to eat 
more ?” 
Hong Kong was one of the upshots of our 
i the pure and holy Chinese 
war; and as for the new town of Victoria, 
we shall walk out of it at once, for we have 
not travelled all this way to look at English- 
men. The island itself is eight or ten miles 
long, and sometimes two or sometimes six 
miles broad. It is the model of a grand 
mountain region on a scale of two inches to 
the foot. There are crags, ravines, wild tor- 
rents, fern-covered hills; but the highest 
mountain does not rise two thousand feet.— 
We stand upon it now. Quite contrary to 
usual experience, we found, in coming up, 
the richest flowers at the greatest elevation. 
The heat and dryness of the air below, where 
the sun’s rays are reflected from bare surfaces, 
is said to be oppressive, and perhaps the 
flowers down there want a pleasant shade. 
From our elevation we can see few patches 
of cultivation, but leaping down the rocks 
are many picturesque cascades. Hong Kong 
is christened from its own waters, its name 
signifying in Chinese “the Island of Fragrant 
Streams.” There is a goat upon the nearest 
rock; but look oo’, On one side is the 
bay, with shipping, and behind us the broad 
expanse of the ocean; and before us is the 
sea, studded as far as our eyes can reach with 
mountainous islands, among which we must 
sail to reach Canton. Now we fioat onward 
in the Phantom, and among these islands our 
mop eyes discover craft that have more 
hands on board than usually man an honest 
vessel. In the holes and corners of the 
islands pirates lurk to prey upon the traffic 
of Canton. We pass Macao on our way into 
the Canton river. Portugal was a nation of 
quality once, with a strong constitution, and 
in those days, once upon a time, wrecked 
Portuguese gained leave to dry a cargo on 
the Island of Macao, They erected sheds a 
little stronger than were necessary for that 
temporary purpose; in fact, they turned the 
accident to good account, and established 
here an infant settlement, which soon grew 
to maintain itself, and sent money home oc- 
casionally to assist its mother. Twice the 
Emperor of China offered to make Macao an 
emporium for European trade; the Portu- 
guese preferred to be exclusive. So the set- 
tlement fell sick, and since the English made 
Hong Kong aplace of active trade, very few 
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tions, another war with them would not be 
quite so much like an attack of grown men 
upon children, The poor Chinese, in that 
war, were indefatigable in the endeavor to 
keep up appearances. Steam ships were 
scarcely worth attention—they had “plenty 
all the same inside :” and when the first en- 
counter, near the spot on which we are now 
ing, between junks and men-of-war, had 
, in flesh and bone, of 
ce Cra 
monds, at was ordered to build ships 
porn) like the British. He could not ex- 
ecute the order, and played, therefore, execu- 
tioner upon himself. Oannon were next 
ordered, that should be Ae es to de- 
stroy a ship at one burst. ey were made, 
and the first monster tried, inimediately burst 
and killed its three attendants; nobody could 
be induced to fire the others. One morning, 
a British fieet was very much surprised to 
see the shore look formidable with a line of 
cannon mouths. The telescope, which had 
formed no of the Chinese calculations, 
discovered them to be a row of earthern pots. 
Forts, in the same way, often turned out to 
be dummies made of matting, with the port- 
holes painted; and sometimes real cannon 
mere t te -ge had their fronts turn 
to the sea, plugged with blocks of wood, cut 
and so painted as to resemble the mouths of 
thirty-two pounders shotted. However, we 
have real strong forts and veritable 
heavy cannon, to get through the Bocca Ti- 
gris. Nothing is en now; the river 
widens, and looks like an inland sea; the 
flat land near the shores is richly cultivated ; 
rice is there and upon the islands, all pro- 
tecte.. with embankments to admit or exclude 
the flood in its due season, or provided with 
wheels for raising water where the land is too 
high to be flooded in a simplermanner. The 
embankments, too, yield plantain crops. 
The water on each side is gay with water 
lilies, which are cultivated for their roots. 
Banyan and fig-trees, cypress, orange, water- 
pines, and weeping willows, grow beside the 
stream, with other trees; but China is not 
to be called a richly timbered country ; most 
of its districts are deficient in large trees. 
There is the Whampoa Pagoda; there are 
more pagodas, towers, joss-houses; here are 
the European factories, and here are boats, 
boats, boats, literally, hundreds of thousands 
of boats—the sea-going junk, gorgeous with 
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are full of thieves, and little boys who shout 
San-qui ee devil) after all barbarians, 
and we should not be welcome in yoy 
so we will not go where we shall not 
welcome. After floating up and down the 
streets and lanes of water made between the 
boats upon the Canton river, pleased with 
the strange music, the gongs, and the inces- 
sant chattering of women, (Chinese women 
are pre-eminent as chatterers,) we sail away. 
We do not wait even till night to wonder at 
the scene by lantern light; but returning by 
the way we came, repass the rice fields, the 
water lilies, and the forts, the islands, and 
Macao, wid'Hong Kong, and have again before 
us the expanse of ocean. Canton lies within 
the tropic; sugar-cane grown in its vicinity 
yields brown sugar and candy ; but our lump 

isal to which the Chinese have 
not yet attained. Canton lying within the 
tropic, we shall change our climate on the 
journey northward. An empire that en- 
grosses nearly a tenth part of the globe, and 
includes the Largest population gathered un- 
der any single government, will have many 
climates in its eighteen provinces. Now we 
are sailing swiftly northward by a barren 
rocky coast, with sometimes hills of sand, 
and sometimes cultivated patches, and, ex 
cept for the as on the highest elevations, 
we might fancy we were off the coast of 
Scotland. 

Five ports are open to our trade upon the 
coast of China; one of these, Canton, we have 
merely looked at, and the next, Amoy, we 
- unvisited in sailing up between the main- 
and and Formosa. Amoy produces the best 
Chinese sailors, and it is in-this port that the 
native junks have most experience of foreign 
trade; it is a dirty, densely-peopled town, 
too distant from the tea and silk regions to be 
of prominent importance to the Europeans. 
As soon as we have passed through the Form- 
osa channel, we direct our course towards the 
river Min, and steering safely among rocks 
and sand-banks, among which is a rock cleft 
inté five pyramids, regarded with a sort of 
worship by the sailors, we float up the river 
to the third of the five cities, Foo-chow-foo. 
The river varies in width, sometimes a mile 
across, where it is flowing between plains, 
sometimes confined between the hills; a hilly 
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country is about us; with some mountains 
nearly twice as high as those up which we 
clam’ at . We pass, after a 
few miles’ the little town and fort of 


Mingan ; we st 
near which the priests plant dark 
fig-trees, terraced hills, yielding earth-nuts 
and sweet potatoes ; we see cultivation carried 
up gre poy ve ch two gen 
an m moun granite 

ie and villages; here and there more 
wooded tracts than usually belong to a Ohi- 
nese landscape,rills of water and cascades that 
tumble down into the Min. We have sailed 
up the river twenty miles, and here is Foo- 

w-foo. We have met on our way a good 
many having wood lashed to their 
sides ; and here we see acres of wood (chiefl 

ine) afloat before the suburbs, for here w 

is a Sauna of ayer eP here my which 
bridge Wanshow (“ m of ages”), whi 
connects the sabre ty nA it aig 
bridge of granite s' supported upon 
vine of strong masonry, the whole about 
two thousand feet in length. The suburbs 
happen just now to be flooded, and the large 
Tartar population here delights in mobbing 
abarbarian. This inhospitable character re- 
pels men, while the fi and rapids of the 
river and its oe phoney Pee an uncertainty 
of transit, tend also to keep European traders 
out of Foo-chow-foo. True, the bohea tea 
hills are in the vicinity, but their bohea tea 
has not a first-rate character, and the great 
seat of the tea trade is yet farther north. 
The city walls are eight or nine miles in cir- 
cumference ; but we will not enter their gates 
for all Chinese cities have a close resemblance 
to each other ; it is eno to visit one, and 
we can do better than visit this. We sail back 
to the sea again, and there resume our north- 
ward voyage. We have seen part of the 
mountainous or hilly half of China; farther 
north, between the two t rivers, and be- 
yond them to the famous Wall, is a great plain 
studded in parts with lakes or swamps, and 
very fertile. 

ar westward, we might journey to the 
high central table-land of Asia, where there 
are extensive levels; but the seaward provin- 
ces arethe most fertile; and as for the Ohi- 
nese themselves, they are in all places very 
much alike—in body as in character. But 
sailing in our ship, and talking of those plains, 
we may naturally recall to our minds those 
ancient days when the Ohinese, civilised then 
as now, guided their chariots across a pathless 
level on the land by the same instrument that 
guides our ship across a pathless level on the 
water. 

The coast by which we sail is studded with 
islands, and to reich Ningpo, the fourth of 
the five ester we between the mainland 
and the dof Ohusan. The water here is 
= hemmed in with islands forming the 

usan Archipelago. Ohusan is erg 
of the Scotch ds, twenty miles long, 


among pagodas and ——s om 





and ten or twelve with rich vegetation 
added. Forty miles ail from Ohusan bri 
the numerous i 

,; we should have 
d, on many, characters not quite Chinese. 
island, visited for water by one of our 
ships, was said to be an Eden for its inno- 
cence. Orime was unknown among the 
islanders: and at a grave look oF light tap 
with a fan, the wreng-dcer invariably desi 
from his evil course. The simplicity of the 
natives here consisted in the fact, that they 
expected credit for the character thef gave 
themselves. On another island, the natives 
entertained snug notions of a warm bed in the 
winter. Their bed was a stone trough; in 
winter they spread at the bottom of this 
trough hot~embers, and over these a large 
stone, over that their bedding, and then 
tucked themselves comfortably in. 

Ningpo, with its bridge of and Chi- 
nese shipping and has a picturesque 
appearance from the river. see a a 

and wealthy ; a place to whi e mer- 
chant may retire to spend his gains, more 
than a port for active and hard w 
commerce, That is the reason why we wi 
not land at Ningpo. Where, then, shall we 
land? If you have no objection, at 8 
the fifth and most important, although not the 
largest, of these ports. But sea life is monoto- 
nous, and therefore we will take five minutes’ 
diversion ashore, after we have sailed some 
twenty miles up this canal. Here we will 
land under an avenue yg) and walk up 
to a Buddhist temple. are in the centre 
of the green-tea ict. , 

The priests, belonging, for a wonder, to a 
simple-minded class, receive us, of course hos- 
pitably. The stranger is at all times wel- 
come to a lodging, and to his portion of the 
Buddhist vegetable dinner. These priests 
are like some of our monks in mendicaney 
charity, and superstition. In the 
they always have a meal for the 
arrival of a hungry traveller. But hungry 
we are not; and we came hither to see the 
tea-plantations; these we now seek out. 
They are small farms upon the lower slopes 
of hills; the soil is rich ; it must be rich, or 
the tea-plant — — endure a fre- 

uent stripping of its leaves, whic 
Toes of course sooner or later kill it. ‘Each 

lant is at a distance of about four feet 
ra its neigh and the plantations look 
like littie shrubberies. The small proprietors 
inhabit wretched-looking cabins, in which 
each of them has fixed a flue and coppers for 
the drying of his tea. In the appearance of 
the people there is nothing wretched; old 
men sit at their doors like patriarchs, expect- 
ing and receiving reverence ; en 
cing bales across their shoulders, trav 
out, and some return with strings of hen 4rd 
money ; the chief tea-harvest is over, the 
merchants have come down now to the little 
inns about the district, that each husbandman 
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der, or as the Chinese call it, pearl-tea. 
uchong (“ small or scarce sort ””) is the best 
black tea of “0 armen es > toonkes 
Congou (koong-foo, “ assiduity ”). Twankay 
is imported largely 


y, @ green tea from older 
leaves, which European retailers employ for 

ixing with the finer kinds. Bohea, named 
from the hills we talked of, is the lowest qual- 
ity of black tea; though good Bohea is better 
than a middling quality of Congou. The 
botanical Thea "Bohea comes into our pots, 
with refuse Congou, as Canton Bohea. At 
(anton, however, Young Hyson and Gun- 
powder are manufactured out of these leaves, 
chopped and painted ; and this branch of the 
fine arts is carried on extensively in Chinese 
manufactories established there. As the tea- 
merchants go out to collect their produce of 
the little 
Nankeen districts leave their cities for the 
purchase, in the same way, of home-woven 
sloth. It is the same in the silk districts, If 


farmers; so the mercers in the| good 


for the past is the whole essence 

religion and morality. The oldest emperors 
were fountain-heads of wisdom, and he who 
imitates the oldest doctrine is the wisest man. 
The tombs of ancestors are visited with pious 
eare ; pepest and worship is their due. This 
had at all times been the Chinese priuciple, 


| to which Confucius added the influencc of a 


good man’s support. No nation has been 
trained into this feeling so completely as the 
Chinese, and as long as they saw nothin 
beyond themselves, and were taught to loo: 
down upon barbarians out of the heights of 
their own ignorance ponneneing om they 
were contented to stand sti But the 
Chinese are a people sharply stimulated by 
the love of gain; they despised what they 
had not seen, yet itis evident that they have 
not been slow to profit by experience of 
European aris. An emigrant Chinese became 
acquainted with a Prussian blue manufactory, 
secretly observed the process of the manu- 
facture, took his ally dam and China now 
makes at home all the Prussian blue which 
was before imported. The Chinese emigrant 
is active, shrewd. In Batavia he ko-toos to 
the Dutch, and lets his tail down dutifully. 
In Si re he readily assumes a freer spirit, 
keeps his tail curled, and walks upright 
among the Englishmen. 

We are now sailing towards Shangae, no 
very long way northward from Ningpo, to 
the last of the five ports we came out to 
visit. It is not necessary to return to the 
Yellow Sea, for all this part of China is so 
freely intersected with canals that we may 
sail to Shangae among farms and rice-grounds. 
While among the farmers, we may call to 
mind that the great lord of the Chinese 
manor is the Emperor, to whom this ground 
immediately belongs, and who receives as 
rent. for it a tenth of all the produce. A 
large part of this tenth is paid in kind. The 
Emperor is the great father also; his whole 
care of his enormous family distinctly as- 
sumes the paternal form, and embodies a 
deal of the maxim, that to spare the 
rod will spoil the child, To govern is ex- 
pressed in Chinese by the symbols of bamboo 





and strike ; and the bamboo does, in the way 
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ing, a vast. deal of business. The 

ion is as a rule beneficent, and 

upon an earnest desire to do good; for 
is erable. for the welfare of 
children, ‘Natio calamities have, at all 


stewards, mandarins, 
and. others; all officers of state are 
those sons who have proved themselves to be 
the wisest, on examination into their attain- 
ments. A grand system of education per- 
yades China; and, above the first school, to 
which all are sent, there is a series of four 
examinations, through which orery Chinese 
may graduate if he will study. Not to pass 
the first is to be vile, and the highest 
qualify for all the offices of state; but Chi- 
nese education means, after penion.ane 
writing, and moral precepts of . Confucius, 
little beside a knowledge of Chinese ancient 
bi aon, Sewanee. gh np 
nging to a Tartar dynasty, ws an 
patronage on Tartars and Chinese. The offi- 
cers throughout the provinces are, as a fur- 
ther precaution, obliged to serve in places 
distant from their own connections, in order 
that no private feelings may destroy their 
wer to be just. They are ayes | paid, 
a Tg and, as a Chinese likes profit with 
his honor, the minor officials drive a trade in 


bribery, which often nullifies the central |i 


edicts, and which very directly helped to 
hi blime ante 

imself is, of course, too sublime a person to 
be co agin the Son of Heaven, he robes 
himself in the imperial yellow, because that 
is the hue of the sun’s jacket; but, once a 
year, in enforcement of a main principle of 
the Chinese political economy—Honor to 


Agriculture—he drives the plough before a 


bring about the Opium war. 


state procession; and the grain sown in those | i 


imperial furrows is afterwards bought up by 
courtiers, at a most flattering price. 

_ Where are we now?—we have shot out 
upon a grand expanse of water, like an inland 
sea. An horizon of water is before us—we 
cannot see the other bank of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, the “ child of the ocean,” the great 
river of China; the greatest river in the old 
world, and s' only by two on the 
whole globe. Here, eighty miles above the 
sea, it is eight miles in breadth, and sixty feet 
deep, flowing five miles an hour ; and far up, 
off the walls of Nankin, its breadth is three 
thousand six hundred feet, and its depth 
twenty-two fathoms, at a distance of fifty 
paces from either shore. Well, this is some- 
thing like a river; from its source to its 
month, in a straight line, the distance is one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-six miles ; 
and the windings nearly double its real length, 
making three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-six English miles ; of which two thou- 
sand, from the mouth upwards, are said to be 
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ang-tse-Kiang ; this river, 

hangae, we perceive is about as broad 

Thames at London Bridge; for we are at 
aw te into 


seaney then. futh . Here is the chan- 
dler’s, gay with candles of the tallow-tree 
coated with ore Loge The chandler 
deals in puffs; and what an un-English 
peal is this from the candle-maker on behalf 
of his wares—“ Late at night in the snow 
wer they study the ” Study the 
! Yes; through the crowd of Chinese, 
in their pi familiar dresses, look at 
that man, with books upon a tray, who dives 
into house after house. He lends books on 
hire to the poor rt and servants. Who 
is the puffer here? “‘ We issue and sell Hong 
Chow tobacco, the name and fame of which 
has galloped to the north of Kechow; and 
the flavor has pervaded Keangnan in the 
south.” Here we —_ “ Famous teas from 
every province ; you see boiling water 
hand in the oma. Nay, I the customer 
may test his pure Here, on the other 
side of this triumphal arch, we peep through 
a gateway hung with lanterns into a small 
paved paradise with gold fish, (China is the 
home of gold fish), and exoties, and trellis- 
work, and vines, and singing birds; that is a 
mercer’s shop, affecting style in China as in 
England, only in another way. We will walk 
through the paradise into a d apartment 
hung with lanterns, decorated also with gilded 
tickets, inscribed “ Pekin satins and Canton 
crapes,” “ Hang-chow reeled silks,” and so 
on. Here a courtly Chinese, skilled’in the 
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ur ears, 
its in a 


fe ho drove the pig stops it 
poor fellow who e the pig stops in the 
street to dine. What a Soyer that fellow is, 
with his herbs, and his peppers, and his 
magic stove, and what a cent stew 
he gives the driver! Do you know, I 
doubt whether the Chineve are fools. What 
lace have we here steaming like a boiler? 
This, sir, is one of the public bath establish- 


pilgrim. ‘ments, where a warm bath, towels, and a 


a of ian faces; & 
coarse hairs are all they get, with 
uare high cheek bones, slan’ 


is along; and one 
as seen a Ohinese 
servant use the same instrument for polish- 
ingatable. It is, of course, the thing to pull 


of a human head map’ 
viting Chinese bumpkins to 


the Chinese call our friend, because he is a 
little pet, after all—Puntse meaning in 
Chinese, “the son of an inch.” Here is the 
very Chinese cow a that we have learned by 
heart along with the pagoda, from a willow- 
patterned soup-plate; steps up, steps down, 
and a set of Chinese lanterns. Here is a 
temple, flaming with red paint. Let us go 
in. aS, votive candles burning on an 
altar, and a woman on her face wrestling in 
prayer. After praying in a sort of agony for 
a few yee | she has stopped to take a bit 
of stick, round on one side, for she p 
therewith to toss up and see whether her 
prayer is granted. Tails! She loses! She 
is wrestling on her knees again—praying, 
doubtless, for a “ bull child.” Girls are un- 
desirable, because they are of no use except 
for what they fetch in ae and to 
fetch much they must be A si ooking. Poor 
woman—tails again! Never mind, she must 
vere, and she will get heads presently. 
Fionn comes & grave man, who prays for hi 
#@ minute, and pulls out one from a jar of 


closet are at the service of the pig 

driver after his dinner, for five e—less than 
a farthing. There, too, his wife may go and 
obtain boiling water for the day’s tea, which 
is to that poor Chinaman his beer, and pay 
for it but a single le. It would cost far more 
to boil it for herself ; fuel is dear, and except 
for cooking or for manufactures, is not used 
inChina. There are neither grates nor stoves 
in any Chinese parlor. The continent of 
Asia, and with it China, has a climate of ex- 
tremes, great summer heat and an excessive 
winter cold; so that even at Canton, within 
the tropic, snow falls. But the Chinaman 
warms not his toes at a fire; he accommo- 
dates his comfortable costume to the climate ; 
uts on more clothes as the cold makes itself 
felt, and takes some off again if he should 
feel too warm. That building on the walls is 
the temple of Spring, to which ladies repair 
to dress their hair with flowers when the 
first buds open. This handsome structure is 
the temple of Confucius. Yonder is the hall 
of United Benevolence, which supports a free 
hospital, a foundling hospital, and makes 
other provision for the poor. The Ohinese 
charities are supported generously ; the Chi- 
nese are a liberal and kindly race. Here isa 
shoemaker’s shop, with a huge boot hung 
over the door, and an oe which might 
not suit lovers of a good fit, “ All here are 
measured by one rule.” ‘ When favored by 
merchants who bestow their regards on us, 
— to notice our sign of the Double 
heenix on a board as a mark; then it will 
be all right.” These signs are in common use 
on shops in China as they were formerly in 
England. In this shop there is a wild fellow, 
who is beating a gong fearfully, and who has 
rubbed himself with stinking filth, that he 
may be the greater nuisance. This is his way 
of extorting charity. That shopkeeper, not 
having compounded with the Fing of the 
for immunity from customers of this 

kind, seldom lives a day without being com- 


pelled to pay as he is now paying for a little 
peace. The beggar takes fis sindeniies then 
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into another shop. This is a vast improve- 
fee. 1 


n our street fiddle and organ prac- 
is a pawnbroker’s three-per-cent. 
per . Here is a tea-house, sur- 
rounded with huge vases for penne 
which is to acquire virtue by age—of 
‘course i virtue—for the making of 
celestial tea. In oy one there is the oven 
for hatching eggs. Gateways are fitted at 
the end of the wide streets, locked at night 
ee tees tens at eae 
To e gateway here a girl is scream- 
ing y. Very likely tt is a case of 
sore feet. The feet of the Chinese 
women—about three inches long—are essen- 
tial, for without them a girl cannot get a hus- 
band ; as a wife, she is her husband’s obedient, 
humble servant, but as a spinster she is her 
parents’ plague. The operation on the feet 
takes place when the girl is seven or eight 
years old, A young naval surgeon, in hi 
walks, heard screams (like those) proceeding 
from a cottage, and went in; he found a little 
girl in —— her feet bandaged ; he re- 
moved the found the feet of course 
bent, and ul . Hedr-ssed the wounds, 
and warned the mother. Passing, another 
day, he.found the child still suffering tor- 
ment, and in a hectic fever. He again re- 
moved the bandages, and warned the mother 
that her child’s life would be sacrificed if she 
continued with the process. The next time 
he went.by he saw a little coffin at the door. 
The tea-gardens are in the centre of the 
town ; we will go thither and rest. We might 
have dined with a hospitable townsman, where 
we could have been present at a theatrical 
entertainment, in which the Chinese delight 
like children. But a dinner in this country 
is a work of many hours; the list is very long 
of things that we should have to touch or 
eat. Chinese eat almost any thing; their carte 
includes birds’ nests, delicate meal-fed pup- 
pies, sea-slugs, sharks’ fins and tails, frogs, 
snails, worms, lizards, tortoises, and water- 
snakes, with many things that we should bet- 
ter understand, and a great many disguised 
vegetables. A Chinese dinner is so tediously 
long that we escape it altogether. Milk is 
not used; it is thought improper to take it 
from the calves; and meat plays no very 
large part of the Chinese diet. During our 
late war it was seriously stated, by several 
advisers of the Emperor, that to forbid the 
— tea and rhubarb would go a great way 
to destroy the nation ; “ for it is well known 
that the barbarians feed grossly on the flesh 
of animals, by which their bodies are so bound 
and obstructed,” that — _ warm tea 
were necessary to be taken, daily, as cor- 
rectives. Now we are in the tea-gardens, and 
have passed through a happy crowd, sipping 
——— eating melon pips, walking or 
looking at the jugglers. Into a fairy-like 
house of bamboo, perched over water, we 
ascend. Here isan — apartment, which 
we claim as private. We recline, and take 


inonth 





pure 
y Hyson; upon a spoonful of which, 
paced in the cup, hot water is now poured. 
ium pipes, bring us! Ha! a hollow cane, 
closed at one end, with a mouthpiece at the 
ne gated pons or 
ut with an outward opening no bi 
than a pin’s head. We ae ty ly 
—looking down on the gay colors of the 
Ohinese crowd, we take our long stilettos, 
prick off a little pill of mon from its ivory 
reservoir, and burn it, dexterously, in the 
> ng lamp ; then twist it, judiciously, about 
pin’s head orifice. Three whiffs, and it is 
out, and we are more than half deprived of 
active consciousness. Let us repeat the opera- 
tion. Practised smokers will go on for hours ; 
a Fy whiffs 4 ——_ for - sorten ver 
guid gaze at the and the flowers, an 
the water, and the Chinamen ; now some more 
opium to smoke! 
The Phantom finding us intoxicated, like a 
good servant may have brought us home ; for, 
certainly, we are at home. 
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AM about to relate a rather curious piece 
of domestic history, some of the incidents 
of which, revealed at the time of their occur- 
rence in law reports, may be in the remem- 
brance of many readers. It occurred in one 
of the midland counties, and at a place which 
I shall call Watley; the names of the chief 
actors who Pa it must also, to spare 
their modesty or their blushes, be changed ; 
and should one of those persons, spite of 
these precautions, apprehend unpleasant re- 
cognition, he will be able to console himself 
with the reflection, that all I state beyond 
that which may be gathered from therecords 
of the law courts will be generally ascribed 
to the fancy or invention of the writer. And 

it is as well, perhaps, that it should be so. 
Caleb Jennings, a shoemender, or cobbler, 
occupied, some twelve or thirteen years ago, 
a at Watley; which, according to the 

traditions of the place, had been heredi 
in his family for several generations. He 
may also be said to have flourished there, af- 
-~ the ——— ma ty l for ye ty must 
remem! was in good times, 
before the gutta-percha revolution had car- 
ried ruin and dismay into the stalls—those of 
cobblers—which in considerable numbers 
existed throughout the kingdom. Like all 
his fraternity whom I have ever fallen in 
with or heard of, Caleb was a sturdy Radical 
of the Major Oartwright and Henry Hunt 
school; and being withal industrious, tolera- 
bly skilful, not inordinately prone to the obser- 
vance of Saint Mondays, possessed, moreover, 
of a neatly-furnished sleeping and eating 
apartment in the house of which the pro- 
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nature the various arts which soften 
ne Flint, dee qeaneal perin- 

in vain. i who ly su 
eemed: the bi took ‘quite #: liking £0 the 
an; and it thus happened that. we were 
upon some time afterwards to aid the 
Caleb in extricating himself from the 
and perplexing diffic in 
which he suddenly and unwittingly found 

himself involved. ; 


of Watley, and had been a prosperous mer- 
chant of the city of London. Since his re- 
after about twenty years’ absence, he 
had shut himself up in almost total seclusion, 
nourishing a cynical bitterness and acrimony 
of temper which gradually withered up the 
sources of health and life, till at length it be- 
came as visible to himself as ijt had for some 
time been to others, that the oil of existence 
was e burnt up, and that but a few 
weak flickers more, and the ailing man’s 
laints. and griefs would be hushed in the 
Bark silence of the grave. 

Mr. Lisle had no relatives in Watley, and 
the only individual with whom he was on 
terms of personal. intimacy was Mr. Peter 
Sowerby, an attorney of the place, who had 
for many years transacted his business. 
This man visited Mr. Lisle most evenings, 
played at chess with him, and gradually ac- 
quired an influence over his client which that 
weak gentleman had once or twice feebly but 
vainly endeavored to shake off. To this 
clever attorney, it was rumored, Mr. Lisle had 

neathed all his wealth. 

is piece of information had been put in 
circulation by Caleb Jennings, who was a 
sort. of humble a - —* Lisle’s, or, at 
all events, was regarded by the misanthrope 
with Yon ‘like than he manifested toward 
others. Caleb cultivated a few flowers in a 
little plot of ground at the back of the house, 
and Mr. Lisle would sometimes accept a rose 





or a bunch of violets from him. Other 


death conten ce 
vant, Esther Ww 
en Ara 


since the recent 
woman-ser- 


accom 
with whom 


man. 
of this everyday, common- 
place story, as related to us by Jennings, and 
enlarged and colored from other 
be very briefly told. 

in consequence of an acci- 
dent which occurred in infancy, was 
slightly deformed. His right. shoulder—as I 
understood, for I never saw him--grew ou 

giving an ungraceful and sor-«whiat comic 
twist to his figure, which, in .emale eyes— 
youthful ones at | lly marred the ef- 
fect of his intelligent and har.dsome coun- 
tenance. This personal defect rendered him 
shy and awkward in the presence of women 
of his own class of society ; and he had at- 
tained the ripe age of thirty-seven oo and 
was arich and prosperous man, before he 
gave the slightest token of an inclination to- 
wards matrimony. About a twelvemonth 
previous to that period of his life, the deaths 
—quickly following each other—of a Mr. and 
Mrs. Stevens threw their eldest daughter. 

Lucy, upon Mr. Lisle’s hands. Mr. Lisle h 
been left an orphan at a very early age, and 
Mrs. Stevens—his aunt, and then a maiden 
a, in accordance with his father’s 
ill, taken charge of himself and brother till 
they severally attained their majority. Long, 
however, before that she married Mr. Ste- 
vens, by whom she had two children—Lucy 
and Emily. Her husband, whom she sur- 
vived but two months, died insolvent; and 
in obedience to the dying wishes of his aunt, 
for whom he appears to have felt the tender- 
est esteem, he took the eldest of her orphan 
children to his home, intending to and 
centong for her as his own adopted child and 
eiress. Emily, the other sister found refuge 
in the house of a still more distant relative 

than himself. 

The Stevenses had gone to live at a remote 
of England—Yorkshire, I believe—and 
it thus fell out, that till his cousin Lucy ar- 
rived at her new home he had not seen her 
for more than ten years. The pale, and 
somewhat plain child, as he had esteemed 
her, he was startled to find had become a 
charming woman ; and her naturally gay and 
joyous temperament, quick talents, and fresh 
young beauty, rapidly acquired an over- 
whelming influence over him. Strenuously 
but vainly he s' led against the growing 
infatuation—argued, reasoned with himself— 
passed in review the insurmountable objec- 
tions to such a union, the difference of age— 
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taci 


sedan onlaetek passed in the bootless 


struggle when Lucy Steve 
striven to blind herself to t ne 
emotions by which her a 
was animated towards her, in a wish 
to accept her sister Emily’s invitation to 
two or three months with her. This 
frought the affair to a crisis. Buoying him- 
self up with the illusions which people in 
such an unreasonable frame of mind create 
for themselves, he suddenly entered the sit- 
ting-room set apart for her private use, with 
the desperate purpose of makin g his beautiful 
sesh Ur apastinant, bat or opendl writing: 
not e apartment, but her ope: - 
desk, and a oes Baer nce letter lying on Ae 
showed that she had been recently there, 
would probably soon return. Mr. Lisle took 
two or three agitated turns about the room, 
one of which brought him close to the wri- 
ting-desk, and his glance involuntarily fell 
upon the unfinished letter. Had a deadly 
serpent leaped suddenly upon his throat, the 
shock could not have been greater. At the 
head of the sheet of paper was a clever pen- 
and-ink sketch of Lucy Stevens and himself; 
he, = pe to her in a lovelorn ludicrous 
attitude, and she laughing immoderately at his 


lachrymose and pitiful aspect and h. 
The letter was aA wear to her sister Emily 
and the enraged lover saw not only that hi 


supposed secret was fully known, but that he 
himself was mocked, laughed at for his doting 


folly. At least this was his interpretation of 
the words which swam before his eyes. At 
the instant Lucy returned, and a torrent of 
imprecation burst from the furious man, in 
which wounded self-love, rageful pride, and 
long pent-up passion, found utterance in wild 
and bitter words. Half an hour afterwards 
Lucy Stevens had left the merchant’s house 
—for ever, as it proved. She, ee ar- 
riving at her sister’s, sent a letter supplicating 
forgiveness at the thoughtless, and, as he 
deemed it, insulting sketch, intended only for 
Emily’s eye; but he replied merely by a note 
written by one of his clerks, informi i 
Stevens that Mr. Lisle declined any 
dence with her. 

The ire of the angered and vindictive man 
had, however, begun sensibly to abate, and 
old thoughts, memories, duties, 
partly the blank which Lucy’s absence 
made in his house, partly by remembrance of 
the solemn promise he had made her mother, 
were prt reviving in his mind, when he 
read the announcement of her iage in a 

rovincial journal; directed to him, as he be- 
ieved, in the bride’s handwriting; but this 
was an error, her sister having sent the news- 
r. Mr. Lisle also construed this into a 
eliberate mockery and insult, and from that 
hour strove to banish all images and thoughts 


er 





connected with his cousin from his heart and 


memory. 
He the very worst 
course possible for this Had 
he remained amid the buzz and tumult of ac- 
en 


@ sensible man would have speedily 

off and sat chee hoa sour misanthrope 
passed a use cheerless, w existence, 
to which death must have poser fl welcome 


Pe macy were in this state Sse re morose 
man—aged mentally and corporeal- 
ly, althor his years were but fifty-eight— 
when Mr. Flint made Mr. Jennings’s acquaint- 
ance. Another month or so had passed 
away when Caleb’s attention was one day 
about noon claimed by a young man dressed 
i ing, accompanied by a female simi- 
lar] i and from their resemblance to 
other he brother and sister. 
The stranger wished to know if that was the 
house in which Mr. Ambrose Lisle resided. 
Jennings said it was; and with civil alacrit 
left his stall and rang the front-door bell. 
The summons was answered by the landla- 
dy’s servant, who, since Esther May’s death, 
had waited on the first-floor lodger; and the 
visitors were invited to go up-stairs. Caleb, 
much wondering who they might be, return-. 
ed to his stall, and thence passed into his eat- 
ing and sleeping room just below Mr. Lisle’s 
ments. was in the act of a 
pipe from the mantel-shelf in order to the 
more deliberate and sati i 
on such an unusual event, when he was 
startled by a loud shout, or scream rather, 
from above. The quivering and excited 
voice was that of Mr. Lisle, and the outery 
was immediately followed by an explosion of 
unintelligible exclamations several per- 


Miss|sons. Oaleb was up stairs in an instant, and 


found himself in the midst of a s ly- 
perplexing and distracted scene. Mr. Li 
_ as his shirt, shaking in every limb, and 
is eyes on fire with passion, was hurling 
forth a torrent of vituperation and reproach 
at the young woman, whom he evidently 
mistook for some one else; whilst she, ex- 
tremely terrified, and unable to stand but for 
the assistance of her companion, was tender- 
ing a letter in her outstretched hand, and 
uttering broken sentences, which her own 
agitation and the of Mr. Lisle’s inveo- 
tives rendered totally incompreherisible. At 
last the fierce old man struck the letter from 
her hand, and with frantic rage ordered both 
the strangers to leave the room. Oaleb urged 
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rowed and hollow cheeks. The voice, too, it 
struck Caleb, though eager, was gentle and 
wavering. -“ It was a mistake, Jennings,” he 
said; “I was mad for the moment. Are 
they gone?” he added in a yet more subdued 
,and gentle tone. Oaleb informed him of 
what he had seen; and as he did so, the 
strange light in the old man’s eyes seemed to 
quiver and sparkle with a yet intenser emo- 
tion than before. Presently he shaded them 
with his hand, and remained several minutes 
silent. He then said with a firmer voice: 
shall be glad if you will step to Mr. Sowerby, 
and tell him I am too unwell to see him this 
evening. But be sure to say nothing else,” 
he eagerly added, as Oaleb turned away in 
compliance with his request; “and when 


you come back, let me see you — shall be 
When Jennin rent § he found to his 


t surprise . Lisle up and nearly 

; and his astonishment in a 
hundred-fold upon hearing that gentleman 
say, in a quick but perfectly collected and 
decided manner, that he should set off for 
London by the mail-train. 

“For London—and by night!” exclaimed 
Caleb, scarcely sure that he heard aright. 

“ Yes—yes, I shall not be observed in the 
dark,” sharply rejoined Mr. Lisle; “ and you, 
Caleb, must ate ey secret from every body, 
especially*from Sowerby. I shall be here in 
time to see him to-morrow night, and he will 
be none the wiser.” This was said with a 
slight chuckle; and as soon as his simple 





: by 
ps his door, and assisted by Jen- 
nings, stole furtively down stairs, and reached 
unrecognized the railway station just in time 
for the train. 

It was quite dark the next eveni 
Mr, Lisle returned; and so well 


when 
he 


that Mr. Sowerby, who paid his 
afterw: 


Watley. The old man exulted over the 
success of his deception to Caleb. the next 
morning, but dropped no hint as to the ob- 
ject of his sudden a 

Three days passed without the occurrence 
of any incident tending to the enlighten- 
ment of Mr. Jennings upon these mysterious 
events, which, however, he plainly saw had 
lamentably en the long-since failing 
man. On the afternoon of the fourth day, 
Mr. Lisle walked, or rather tottered, into 
Caleb’s stall, and seated himself on the only 
vacant stool it contained. His manner was 
confused, and frequently purposeless, and 
there was an anxious, expression in 
his face which Jennings did not at all like. 
He remained silent for some time, with the 
exception of partially inaudible snatches of 
comment or questionings, apparently ad- 
dressed to himself. At last he said: ‘I shall 
take a longer journey to-morrow, Caleb— 
much longer: let me see—where did I say? 
Ah, yes! to Glasgow; to be sure to Glas- 
gow!” 

“ To Glasgow, and to-morrow!” exclaim- 
ed the astounded cobbler. 

“No, no—not Glasgow; they have re- 
moved,” feebly rejoined Mr. Lisle. “ But 
Lucy has written it down for me. True— 
true; and to-morrow I shall set out.” 

The strange expression of Mr. Lisle’s face 
became momentarily more strongly marked, 
and Jennings, greatly alarmed, said: “ You 
are ill, Mr. Lisle; let me run for Dr. Clarke.” 

“ No—no,” he murmured, at the same 
time striving to rise from his seat, which he 
could only accomplish by Caleb’s assistance, 
and so supported, he staggered indoors. “I 
tter to-morrow,” he said faintly, 
and then slowly added: “ To-morrow, and 
to-morrow, and to-morrow! Ah me! Yes, 
as I said, to-morrow, 1”—— He paused 
abruptly, and they gained his apartment. 
He seated himself, and then Jennings, at his 
mute solicitations, assisted him to bed. 

He lay some time with his eyes closed; 
and Caleb could feel—for Mr. Lisle held him 
firmly by the hand, as if to prevent his going 
away—a convulsive shudder pass over his 
frame. At last he slowly opened his eyes, 
and Caleb saw that he was indeed about to 
depart upon the long — from which 
there is no return. The lips of the dying 
man worked inarticulately for some mo- 
ments; and then, with a mighty effort, as it 
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uttered by the 
hurriedly arrived. 


of value belonging 
is done, he went awa, 
to give directions for the fan which too 


ora 


ceased’s brother, who had gone when very 
oung to India, and had not been heard of 
ior many years—a condition which did not 
at all mar the joy of the crafty lawyer, he 
having long since instituted private inquiries, 
which perfectly satisfied him that, the said 
Robert Lisle had died, unmarried, at Oal- 
cutta. 

Mr. Jennings was in a state of great 
dubiety and consternation. Sowerby had 
emptied the chest of, drawers of every valu- 
able it contained ; and, unless he had missed 
the secret receptacle Mr. Lisle had spoken 
of, the deceased’s intentions, whatever the: 
might have been, were clearly defeated. 
And if he had not discovered it, how could 
he, Jennings, get at the drawers to examine 
them? A fortunate chance brought some 
relief to his perplexities.. Ambrose Lisle’s 
furniture was advertised to be. sold by auc- 
tion, and Caleb resolved to purchase the 
, bureau chest, of drawers at almost any price, 
although to do so would oblige him to break 
into his rent-money, then nearly due. The 
day of sale came, and. the important lot in 
its turn was put up. In one of the drawers 
there were a number of loose newepeners, 
and other valueless scraps; and Caleb, with 
a sly grin, asked the auctioneer if he sold the 
' article with all its contents. ‘‘ Oh yes,” said 
Sowerby, who was r tchi 
buyer may haye all it co ver his bar- 

and. much good may it do him.” A 
followed the attorney’s sneering re- 
the went on. “I want 

ved Caleb, “ 


use it just fits a 
recess like this one in my room underneath.” 
VOL. Iv.—no. i.—6 


mar 
it,” 0 


the sale; “ the | had 





closing of the house for the night secured 
interruption, he set 
of the secret drawer. long and 
ezamination was richly rewarded. 
one of the small drawers of the 


altho 
’ 
print with facility, had much di ty 
making out, was that which Mr. Lisle had 
struck from the young woman’s hand a few 
weeks before, an proves to be a very affect- 
ing appeal from Lucy Stevens, now Lucy 
arner, and a widow, with two grown-up 
children. Her husband had died in insolvent 
cire’ and she and her sister Emily, 
who was were epee yoring 
carry on a school at Bristol, which promised 
to. be rege if the sum ot 
about £150 co raised, to save the fur- 
niture from her deceased husband’s creditors. 
The.claim was pressing, for Mr. Warner had 
been dead nearly a year, and Mr. Lisle being 
the only relative Warner. had. in. the 
worl had ventured to entreat his assist- 
ao ndoal Sante, hovtber” Gal's our 
no moral doubt, therefore, his, mone’ 
was intended for Mrs. Warner’s rel pes | 
early in the morning Mr. Caleb sonia 
dressed himself in his mney 1 a Se wi 
a brief announcement to his ly that he 
was about to leave Watley for a day or two 
on 8, visit to a friend, set off for the railway 


‘station. He had not proceeded far when a 


difficulty: struck him: the’ bank-notes were 
all twenties; and were he to ¢ a 
twenty pound note at the station, where he 
was well known, great would be the tattle 
and wonderment, if nothing worse, that 
would ensue, So Caleb tried his credit again, 
borrowed. sufficient for his jourriey to Lon- 
0 and there chenaat one of the notes. 

e soon reached Bristol, and blessed was 
the relief which the sum of money he brought 
afforded ‘Warner, She expressed much 
sorrow for thé death of Mr, Lisle, and great 
gratitude to Caleb: The worthy man accepted 
with some reluctance one of the notes, or at 
least-as much as remained of that which he 
with the widow and her relatives to wi 
matter secret, departed homewards, , Th 

ung Wo Mrs. Warner’s daughter, whe 
had brought the letter to Watley, be. gee 
noticed, the very image of her , or 
rather of what ber mother must have been 
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The hot blood rushed to Caleb’s face and 
temples; the wild vehemence and sudden- 
ness of the demand confounded him; and 
certain previous dim suspicions that the law 
might not only pronounce what he had done 
illegal, but bly felonious, returned upon 
him with terrible force, and he quite lost his 
presence of mind. 

“ T can’t—I can’t,” he stammered. “ It’s 

e—given away ’—— 

“Gone!” ‘shouted, or more correctly 
howled, Sowerby, at the same 
Caleb’s throat as if he would 
“Gone—given away! You lie—you want 
to drive a in ‘with me—dog!—liar ! 
—rascal !—thief !” 

This was a —— of attack which Jen- 
nings was at no loss how to meet. He shook 
the attorney roughly off, and hurled him, in 
‘the midst of his vituperation, to the er 
end of the room. 


as W 


as he could, essayed another and 
more rational mode of attaining his pur- 


“ Come, come, Jennings,” he said, “ don’t 
be afool. Let us understand each other. I 
have just discovered a Tr, @ memorandum 
of what you have found in the drawers, and 
to obtain which you bought them. I don’t 
eare for the money—keep it; only give me 
the rs—documents.” 

“ Papers—documents!” ejaculated Caleb 
in unfeigned surprise. 

“ Yes—yes; of use to me only. Yon, I 
remember, cannot read writing; but they 
are of great consequence to me—to me only, 
I tell you.” 

“You can’t mean Mrs. Warner’s letter ?” 

_ “No—no; curse the letter! Pabedan © 
ing with a tiger! Keep the money, I tell 
you; but give up the papers—documente— 


throfdle hin. | the 





The of the attorney when he found 

a oud extract nothing from Jennings was 
with passio 

threats; and then ny 


order, that there might be another secret 
drawer; and the recollection of Mr. Lisle’s 
eeey to London returned suggestively to 
. Another long and eager search, how- 
ever, proved fruitless; and the suspicion was 
given up, or, more correctly, weakened. 
As soon as it was light the next mo 
Mr. Sowerby was with him. He was 
more guarded now, and was at length con- 
vinced that Jennings had no paper or docn- 
ment to give up, “It was some im- 
portant memoranda,” observed the attorne 
carelessly, “ that would save me a world o: 
trouble in a lawsuit I shall have to bring 
against some heavy debtors to Mr. Lisle’s 
estate ; but I must do as well as I can without 
. Good morning.” Just as he reached 
the door, a sudden thought appeared to strike 
him. and said: “By the way, 
6 h of business I forgot 
me the chest of draw- 
ers you bought, and a few other articles, 
were family relics which he wished to be 
given to certain parties henamed. The other 
things I have got: and you, I presume, will 
let me have the drawers for—say a pound 
profit on your bargain ?” 
Caleb was not the acutest man in the world; 


but this sudden ition, carelessly as it was 
made, raggeted crion thoughts. “No,” he 
answered; “TI shall not with it. I shall 


keep it as a memorial of Mr. Lisle.” 

Sowerby’s face assumed, as Caleb spoke, a 
erocious expression. “Shall you?” said he. 
“Then be sure, my fine fellow, that you shall 
also have something to remember me by as 
long as you live!” 

e then went away, and a few days after- 
wards Oaleb was served with a writ for the 
recovery of the two hundred pounds. 

The affair made a great noise in the place; ' 
and Caleb’s conduct being very generally 
approved, a wpa ‘was set on foot to 
defray the cost of defending the action—one 
Hayling, a rival attorney to Sowerby, having 
asse’ that the prion 6 used by the pro- 

rietor of the chest of drawers at the sale 
Cones his claim to the money found in them. 
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the article, you know, when it 
under a writ of fi. fa.” A 
after this conversation, it was ascer- 
that Hayling was to succeed to - 

. business, the latter gentleman bei 

retire upon the fortune beq 
Mr. Lisle. 
Caleb, driven nearly out of 0 
doggedly obstinate, 
lexities in Which he found 
to us, ord” 
w 

b had 


farniture should be made; and for this pur- 
. Flint obtained a workman — 

m es of secret contrivances, from 
PhP an maha establishment in 
Holborn, and proceeded with him 


his task. with great 
and width was 





“Tam sure there is,” persisted Flint, whom 
more obstinate; “‘and so is Sowerby; and he 
pews: 0, that it is so ¢ contrived 

in 


| as to be erable, ex 
oe secret, which he no aout ot st agined 


eb tobe. Tl lari sot hae x 
you. t 
Sgt 
consequences. 


confounded chest ff tens 


ne Mage Gewese wart, Us foce Ber se 
to pieces; and as it fell a 
section 


of 


one-half to his brother Robert or children, 
should he be alive, or have left , 
Great, it may be supposed, was the jubila- 
tion of Caleb ennings at this discovery ; and 
all Watley, by his agency, was in a marvel- 
lously short space of time in a very similar 
state of excitement. It was very that 
night when he reached his bed ; and how he 
t wr at all, ed oe a ly had 
ppened, except, in t he some- 
where picked up a splitting headache, was, 
for some time after be awoke the next morn- 


i a remem 
i t, upon was by no means 
so exultant asthe worthy mender. The 


odd mode of packing away a deed of such 
importance, with no assignable motive for 
doing so, except the needless awe with which 
Sowerby was said to have inspired his feeble- 
spirited client, together with what Caleb had 
said of the shattered state of the deceased’s 
mind after the ervey pce Be prnes’s 
daughter, suggested fears that Sowerby might 
dispute, and perhaps successfully, the validity 
of Chis last in te excellent partner, how- 
ever, determined, as was his wont, to put a 
bold face on the matter; and first clearly 
settling in his own mind what he should and 
what he should not say, he waited upon Mr. 
Sowerby. The news had preceded hi 
and he was at once surprised and delighted 
to find that the nervous, crestfallen attorney 
was quite unaware of the advan of his 
i On condition of not being called 
to account for the moneys he had received 
and expended, about £1200, he destroyed 














i sign, | 
rr upon 
* close insp found to some re- 
mblance to a huge bureau chest of drawers, 
all the ei ces connected with which 
may be ‘the asking, and in much 





MY ‘NOVEL: 
OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE* 
“BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


“Ta said. my father, in his most d 
ij matical tone, “is a certain quantity 
time, which may be regarded in two ha 
first, as life Integral ; second, as life 
tional, “ Life integral is that complete whole, 
expressive of a certain value, or small,’ 
which each man possesses in If. Life 
fractional is that same whole seized upon and 
invaded ‘by Other ‘people, and subdivided 
amongst them. The EY fee a large slice 
of it say, ‘a very valuable life this !"—those 
who get but a small handful say, ‘so, so, no- 
thing very great !’—those who get none of it 
in the scramble exclaim, ‘Good for nothing !’” 
* “T don’t understand a word you are say- 
ing growled Captain Roland. 

father surveyed his brother with com- 
Firs mss will make it all clear even to 


dus—a valent in 
value we will say, for the sake of illustration, 
to a fixed round sum— £100, for example. 
But when I come forth into the common 
apartment, each of those to whom I am of 
any worth whatsoever puts his fingers into 
the bag that contains me and takes out of 





me what he wants. Kitty requires me to 
* Continued from page 557, vol. iif. 







“Hence,” continued my father—“ hence it 
follows that the more fractional a life be—id 


sir, but I 


Nove 


of the ‘ Quicguid agunt homines,’ (which it 
ought to be, considering the length and 
breadth to which I foresee, from the slow de- 
velopment of your story, you meditate ex- 
tending and expanding it,) will embrace the 
two views of existence, the in and the 
fractional. You have shown us the former in 
Leonard, when he is sitting mother’s 
cottage, or resting from his work by the little 
fount in Riccabocca’s en. And in harmony 
with that view of his life,you have surrounded 
him with comparative in only subdi- 
vided by the tender hands of their immediate 
families and neighbors — your Squires and 
Parsons, your Italian exile and his Jemima. 
With all these, life is more or less the life 
natural, and this is always more or lesé the 
life integral. Then comes the life artificial, 
which is always more or less the life frac- 
tional. In the life natural, wherein we are 
swayed but by our own native im and 


desires, subservient only to the great silent law 
SA Mees Semglae porate the Paste 
‘since it swung t) @ man is o 

worth ‘from ‘what he th tal Had 








MY NOVEL: OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH: LIFE. 
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These, sees the operation of money on the 
outer li 


—in short, it , an apprenticeship with 
some Richard ene and does not yet de- 
tect what good and what grandeur, what ad- 
dition even te the true poetry of the social uni- 
verse, fractional existences like Richard Ave- 
nel’s bestow; for the pi that sup 


pillars port 
society are like those of the court of the He- 
brew Tabernacle—they are of brass, it is 


true, but they are filleted with silver. , From 
such intermediate state genius is on 
and driven on in its way, and would have 


been so in. this case, had Mrs. Fairfield (who 
is but the representative of the homely natu- 
ral affections, strongest ever in true genius— 
for light is warm) never crushed Mr. Ave- 
nel’s moss rose on her sisterly bosom. Now, 
forth from this passage and defile of transi- 
tion into the larger world, must genius 

on, working out its natural destiny ami 

things and forms the most artificial. Pas- 
sions that move and influence the world are 
at work around it.. Often lost sight of itself, 
its very absence isa silent contrast to the 





—— 


man of genius, though we aunee ome 
remote from our, is. 
the ipenteal: that 


Blanche.— What is that 
heard of it, - 


is prayer was heard; and 
a.certain cavern, so small that a 

stand up therein at his ease, was sudden- 
ly conv into a P: ory, comprehend- 
ing tortures sufficient to convince the most 
incredulous. One unacquainted with human 
nature might conjecture that few would. be 
disposed to venture voluntarily into such a 


place; on the contrary, : came in 
crowds. . Now, all who entered from vain 
curiosity, or with souls un perished 


miserably ; but those who entered with deep 
and earnest faith, conscious of their faults, 
and if bold, yet humble, not only came out 

but. purified, as if from 


OHAPTER I. 

On their from the prison to which 
Mr. Avenel condemned them, Leonard 
and his mother found their way to, a small 
public-house that lay at a little di from 
the town, 
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and after a nM night she resolved to P 


much moved thereto by 
the malicious suggestions to effect made 
by Mr. Sprott, who mightily enjoyed the 
idea of mortifying the gentleman by whom 


he had been so disrespectfully threatened | ed. 


cas; she thought they were in ~~ Leonard, 


inst her; she communica therefore, 
her intention to none—and off she set, per- 
forming the journey partly on the top of the 
coach, partly on foot. No wonder tuat she 
was dusty, poor woman. . 

Wg ch, boy!” said she, half sobbing, 
“when I got through the lodge gates, came 
on the lawn, and saw all that power o’ fine 
folk—I said to myself, says 1—(for I felt 
fritted)—I'll just have a look at him and go 
back. But ah, Lenny, when I saw thee 
looking so handsome—and when thee turned 
and cried ‘Mother !? my heart was just rea- 
dy to leap out o’ my mouth—and so I could 
not help hugging thee, if I had died for it. 
And thou wert so kind, that I forgot all Mr. 
Sprott had said about Dick’s pride, or thought 
he had just told a fib about that, as he had 
wanted me to believe a fib about thee. Then 
Dick came up—and I had not seen him for 
so many years—and we come o’ the same 
father - mother; and so—and so”—the 
widow’s sobs here fairly choked her. “ Ah,” 
she said, after giving vent to her passion, 
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») 
old friend in the waiter, and to re- 
' galé himself with a cheerful Tae, othe 


of course—abuse of his present sitivation. 
‘““Mr. Fairfield!” exclaimed the butler, 
while the waiter walked discreetly on. 


Leonard’s pro- 


“* Please, sir,” said he, toa his hat, 
“T was just a-showing Mr. Giles the way to 
the Blue Bells, where ——— up for the 
«6 I hope my ay Br not be offend 
you are i sir, would you 

kindly mention it er E he j 
” answered 


“Tam not going back, J; 

after a pause; “I am leaving Mr. 
Avenel’s house, to — my mother ; 
rather suddenly. I should be very much 
obliged to you if you would bring some 
things of mine to me at the Blue Bells. I 
will give you the list, if you will step back 
with me to the inn.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Leonard then 
turned towards the inn, and made his hum- 
ble inventory: item, the clothes he had 
brought with him from the Oasino; item, 
the kna that had contained them ; item, 
a few books, ditto; item, Dr. Riccabooca’s 
watch; item, sundry MSS., on which the 
young student now built all his hopes of 
fame and fortune. This list he put into Mr. 
Oar ee 

r,” said the butler, twirling the r 
between his finger and thumb, ry An site hot 
a-going for long, I hope ;” and as he thought 
of the scene on the lawn, the report of which 
had vaguely reached his ears, he looked on 
the face of the man, who had always 


been “civil spoken to him,” with as much 
curiosity and as much compassion as so apa- 
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and, communicating the com- 
th which he was intrusted, asked 
e to execute it, Mr. Avenel felt the man’s 
inquisitive eye was on and conceived 


4 


in. 
After a short pause, Mr. Avenel said sul- 
lenly, “‘ My nephew is going away on busi- 
ness for some. time—do w he tells you;” and 


or an 
well 
if an overture, he will soon 
@ more respectful and r one. After 
I can’t have too little of relations till I have 
fairly secured Mrs. McOatchly. An Honor- 
rable! I wonder if that makes me an Hon- 
orable too? This cursed Debrett contains no 
practical information on these points.” 

The next mo the clothes and the 
watch with which Mr. Avenel had presented 
Leonard were returned, with a note meant 
to express gratitude, but certainly written 
with very little knowledge of the world, and 
so full of that somewhat over-resentful pride 
which had in earlier life made Leonard fly 
from Hazeldean, and refuse all apology to 
Randal, that it is not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Avenel’s last remorseful feelings evapora- 
tedinire. “I hope he will starve!” said the 
uncle, vindictively. 


OHAPTER UI, 

“Listen to me, my dear mother,” said 
Leonard the next morning, as v ith his knap- 
sack on his shoulder and Fairfield on his 
arm, he walked along the high road; “I do 
assure you, from my t I do not re- 
gret the loss & favors which I see plainly 
would have crushed out of me*the very sense 
of independence. But do not fear for me; I 
have edudation and eé: —I shall do well 
for myself, trust me. No; I cannot, it is 
true, go back to our cottage—I cannot be a 
ener again. Don’t ask me—I should be 
iscontented, miserable. But I will go up to 
London! "s the place to make a fortune 


and a name: I will make both. O yes, trust 
me, I will. You shall soon be wan noe 
Leonard; and then we will 
gether—always! Don’t cry.” 


ways live to- 


make | went direct to the 





“ But what can you do in London—such 


& 


* Wehr rans ee i ake 00, Beas 
to me? I PEE Dele, he, aaat 
Mounseer knew they were not agin 
tters. 


sh | indeed!” 
b pg ony you Rlave nothing in your pock- 
ha Dick; these, at least, are 
my own, after paying the coach fare.” And 
she would thrust a sovereign and some shil- 
ings into Leonard’s waistcoat pocket. 
r some resistance, he was forced te 
consent. 

“And there’s a sixpence with a hole in it. 
Don’t part with that, Lenny; it will bring 
thee good luck.” 

Thus talking, they gained the inn where 
the three roads ag which a coach 

ino, And here, with- 


all, | out paige Ag inn, they sat on the green 


sward hedge-row, waiting the arrival 
Gf the coach, Mea Feisdold wes mech cabs 
dued in spirits, and there was evidently on 
her mind something 


would he say of her, if he could see her in 
heaven ? ; 

“Pook, pooh! Has not s mother & righ 

‘00 not a mother a right 

to her enna 

“ Ay, ay, ay!” cried Mrs. Fairfield; “I do 
love you as a chi y own child, But ifI 
was not your mother, after all, Lenny, and 
ag hs this—oh, what would you say of 
me then ?” 


“Not my own mother!” said “—* 
laughing, as he kissed her. “ Well, I don’ 
know what I should say then differently from 
what I say now—that you who brought me 
up, and nursed and cherished me, had a right 
to my home and my heart, wherever I was.” 
“Bless thee!” cried Mrs. Fairfield, as she 
ressed him One eakd “But it weighs 
ere—it weig e starting up. 
At that instant the coach appeared, and 
Leonard ran forward to inquire if there was 
age Dy aap gle gs hg Ebi 
ustle while the horses were being . 
and Mrs, Fairfield was lifted up to the roof 
of the vehicle. So all future private conver- 
sation between her and Leonard ceased. . But 
as the coach whirled away, and she waved 
her hand to the boy, who stood on the road- 
side after her, she stil] murmured—“ It 
weighs here—it weighs !” —— 











img e world work 


to you—take me!” And she buried her face 
‘in the deep . 

~ “Poor child!” said in a ‘half 
‘whisper—“ he is not there. Look above!” 

ted chen not heed him—he put his arm 

Poul es we de a ° 
of impatience an , but she would not 
turn her face—and she clung to the grave 
with her hands.~ © « 


cy| ' After clear sunny days the dews fall more 


enjoys as he goes on with kingly step to the 
Future. 


Not till towards the evening did our ad- 
yenturer slacken his and think of rest 
and refreshment. . There, then, lay before 

on either side the those wide 
patches of uninclosed land, which in’ d 
often denote the entrance to a village. © 
ently one.or two neat cottages came in sight 
—+then a small farm-house, with its yard and 


barns. And sonie way farther yet, he saw the | © 


sign swinging before, an inn of some preten- 
sions—the sort of inn often found on a long 
per Mr ye two great towns, commonly 

“The Half-way House.” But the inn 
stood back from the road; having its own 
separate sward in front, whereon were a great 
beech tree (from which the sign extended) 
and a rustic arbor—so that, to gain the inn, 
the coaches that stopped there took a sweep 


from the main thoroughfare. Between our | h 


pedestrian and the inn there stood naked and 
aloné, on the common land, a church; our 
ancestors never, would have chosen that site 
for it; therefore it was a modern church— 
modern Gothic—handsome to an eye, not 
versed in the attributes of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture—very barbarous to an eye that was. 
Somehow or other the church looked cold and 
raw and uninviting. It looked.a church for 
show—much too big for the scattered hamlet 
—and void of all the venerable associations 
which’ give their peculiar and ikable 
atmosphere of piety to the church 


which 
succe 
shipped. 


generations have knelt and wor- 
Leonard paused and surveyed the 
edifice with an unlearned but poetical gaze— 


heavily ; and now, as the sun set, the herbage 
was bathed in a vaporons dim. mist 
fose around. The young man seated bimself 
beside her, and tried to draw the child to his 
breast. ‘Then she turned eagerly, indignantly, 
and pushed him aside with jealous arms. He 
faned the grave! He understood her with 
deep poet heart, and rose. There was a 
pause, 

Leonard was the first to break it. 

“Come to your home with me, my child, 
and we will talk of him by the way.” 

“Him! Who are you? You did not know 
him?” said the girl, still with r. “Go 
away—why do you disturb me? I do no 
one harm.’ Go—go!” 

“You do yourself harm, and that will 
grieve him if he sees you yonder! Come!” 
.,The child looked at him through her blind- 
ing tears, and his face softened and soothed 


er. 

“Gol” she said very plaintively, and in 
subdued accents. “I will but stay a minute 
more. I—I have so much et.” 

Leonard left the churchyard, and waited 
without ; and in a short time the child came 
forth, waved him aside as he approgched her, 
and hurried away. He followed her at a dis- 
tance, and saw her disappear within the inn. 


CHAPTER Y. . 
“ Hip—hip—Hourrah!” Such. was the 
sound that greeted our young traveller as he 
reached the inn door—a sound joyous in it- 


self, but out of harmony with the féel- 
ings which the child’s sobbing on the tomb- 





less grave had left at his heart. The sound 
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his way, bat for the 


Saat kiow 


eit cfttle-tair in thé ueighborhoed, and’T 
nose we have as many as fifty farmers 
TAs jordan hates, Toda'sit tho: hod 
“ As to ma’am, I can e 
room ‘are kind 
if it 


passage, 
with some difficulty his way through a 
knot of sturdy giants in top-boots or leathern 
gaiters who were ee and out the 
tap-room, and followed his hostess up stairs 
to a little bedroom at the top of the house. 
“Tt is small, sir, and high,” said the hostess 
apologetically. ‘But there be four 
men ers that have come a distance, 
and all the first floor is en $ you will be 
more out of the noise here.’ , 
“Nothing can suit me better. But, stay— 
pardon me;” and Leonard, glancing at the 
garb of the hostess, observed she was not in 
mourning. “ A little girl whom I saw inthe 
churchyard yonder, weeping very bitterly— 
is she a relation of yours? Poor child, she 
seems aaee deeper feelings than are -com- 


mon at age. 

“Ah, sir,” said the landlady, putting the 
corner of her apron to her eyes, “ it isa very 
sad don’t know what to do. Her 
father was taken ill on his way to Lunnun, 
and here, and has been buried four 
days. d the poor little girl seems to have 
no relations—and where is she to go? Laryer 
Jones says we mitist pass her to Marybone 
parish, where ‘her’ father lived last ; and 
what’s to become of her then? My heart 
bleeds to think on it.” Here then rose such 
an w from ‘bélow, that it was evident 
some quarrel had broken out ; and the hostess, 


if 


| voice! 


gentle- | more 





Aladdin. By-and-by the hostess 
‘up a tray with tea and other 
and Leonard resi his 


cry ; but my husbead is harder 
nor I,-and he said, ‘Cheer up, Mr. 
had not you better write to your friends ¢ 
“* Friends !” abd tie guitieinds, fe 
‘Friends T worthy sort orn ; 
going to Him! .I cannot take: her ! 
en he seemed suddenly to recollect “ 
Se foie av akiy oe ca 
e ets as if: ‘or some 
and could not find it. He seemed = forgental 
kind of pratemen, and his hands were what 


for there was a rush of blood to his lips; an 

though he seemed sensible when he recovered. 
(and knew us and his little girl too, till he 
went of smiling,) he never spoke word 

* Poor ” said Leo: ing ‘his 
eyes. * nt his little girl earely remetbers 

e name that he'did not finish ? 

“No. She he must have meant a 
gentleman whom they had met in the Park 
not long ago, who was very kind to her fa- 
ther, and was Lord so ; but she don’t 
remember the name, for she never saw him 
before or since, and her father talked ‘very’ 
little about any one lately, bat thought he’ 
should find some kind friends at Screws- 
town, and travelled down there with ‘her. 
from Lunnon. But she supposes he’ was dis- 
appointed, for he went out, came back, and 

they 
wai 


Tone, 


. 








‘ sir; they, for, 
aprnepramions. tits meh 


pers am ae 


What other Doctor?” 
a very good gentleman, ' 
when 


ho 


Ww 
he was taken 


3 801 
worse. But he leftsome of 


“ But we don’t know his address, and Lun- 

non is a vast , Sir.” 
. ‘Tam going to London, and will find it out.” 
be i kind ; and sin’ 
’ (for what can we 
do, with her here?—she’s too genteel for 
servyice,) I wish she was going with you.” 
. “ With me?” said Leonard startled ; “‘ with 
me!.. Well, why not ?” 

“Tam sure she comes of good blood, sir. 
You ny gp her waren me 
mite the gen only to see him di 
= He went off so kind and civil like, - 
if pa! was pion Yoni to give so Ys trouble 
—quite a gen if ever there was one. 
And so are you, sir, I’m sure,” said the 
landlady, curtseying; “I know what gentle- 
folk be. I’ve been a housekeeper, in the first 
of families in this very shire, sir, though I 
can’t say I’ve served in Lunnon; and so, as 
gentlefolks know each other, I’ve no doubt 
you could find out her relations. Dear—dear ! 

Coming, coming ! 

Here there were loud cries for the hoste: 
and she hurried away. The farmers an 
drovers. were beginning to de and their 
bills were.to be made out and paid. Leon- 
rs eat pores no more ans niapt The 

was heard; some 
Sonat Perhaae to the health of the county 
mem ;—-and the chamber of woe, beside 
Leonard’s, rattled. with the shout. By-and- 
by, silence gradually succeeded the various 





dissonant sounds below. The carts and gigs 


ly over a col- 


lection of essays on various su 


desul 


y 

rested, the immaterial seized, and clothed 
with Form. Gazing on his last effort, Leon- 
ard felt that there at length spoke forth a 
Poet. It was a work which, though as yet 
but half completed, came from a strong hand; 
not that a trembling on unsteady wa- 
ters, which is but the pale reflex and imita- 
tion of some bright mind, sphered out of 
reach and afar; but an original substance—a 
life—a thing of the Creative Faculty—breath- 
ing back ly the breath it had received. 
This work had paused during Leonard’s resi- 
dence with Mr. Avenel, or had only now and 
then, in stealth, and at night, received a rare 
touch. Now, as with a fresh eye, he re- 
perused it; and with that strange, innocent 
admiration, not of self—(for a man’s work is 
not, alas! himself—it is the beatified and 
idealized essence, extracted he knows not 
how from his own human elements of clay) 
—admiration known but to poets—their 
purest. delight, often their sole reward, 
And then, with a warmer and more earthly 
beat of his full heart, he rushed in fancy to 
the. Great City, where all rivers of i 
meet, but not to be merged and lost—sally- 
ing forth again, individualized and separate, 
to flow through that one vast thought of 
God which we call Taz Wortp. 
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listened yet more attentively, 
caught, soft and low, the words. “ Father 
io you hear me now ?” 
OHAPTER VI. 
door and stole to- 


thing, he knew not what, in his young igno- 
rance, withheld him from the threshold. To 
have crossed it then would have seemed to 
him profanation. So he returned, and for 
hours yet he occasionall heard the sobs, till 
they died away, and childhood wept itself to 


But the next morning, when he heard his 
neighbor astir, he knocked gently at her door: 
there was no answer. He entered softly, and 
saw her seated very listlessly in the centre of 
the room—as if it had no familiar nook or 
corner as the rooms of home have—her hands 
drooping on her lap, and her eyes gazing de- 


solately on the floor. Then he approached r 


and spoke to her. 

Helen was very subdued, and very silent. 
Her tears seemed dried up; and it was 
before she gave sign or token that she heed 
him. At length, however, he gradually suc- 
ceeded in rousing her interest; and the first 
sym; of his success was in the quiver of 
her lip, and the overflow of the downcast eyes. 

By little and little he wormed himself into 
her confidence; and she told him, in broken 
whispers, her simple story. But what moved 
him the most was, that, beyond her sense of 
loneliness, she did not seem to feel her own 
un state. She mourned the object 
she had nursed, and heeded, and cherished ; 
for she had been rather the protectress than 
the protected to the helpless dead. He could 
not gain from her any more satisfactory infor- 
mation than the landlady had already im- 
parted, as to her friends and prospects; but 
she permitted him passively to look among 
the effects her father had Suiboaave only that 
if his hand touched something that seemed 





giv: 

mission by @ silent 

letters, however, were but 

ing answers from what 

tant connections or former fri 
sons to whom the deceased had 
some situation 


on her father’s lips, but there he failed whol- 


ti 


For it may be remembered that Lord: 
when he pressed his loan on Mr. ; 
subsequently told that gentle- 


peernber eg cae srt ene rte could say 
was, w the stranger again 
if she met him, and his dog too. ; 
that the child had grown calm, Leonard 

ing to leave the room, in order to 


ingly on his strong young shoulder. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ar noon that same day, the young man 
and the child were on their road to London. 
The —— at first a little ae 
trusting Helen to so young a com , but 
Leonard, in his happy ignorance, talked 
so sanguinely of finding out this lord, or some 
adequate protection for the child, and in so 
grand a strain, though with all sincerity, had 
spoken of his own great in the metro- 
a did not say what they were!) that 

ad it been the craftiest im rT, he could 
not have more taken in rustic host. . 








d| elate, as a conqueror 


bodily movement and the 

subsided from its first in- 

tenseness and its insensibility to other im- 

ions veloped ‘a quickness of com- 

beyond her years. Poor 

been forced upon ber by 

—. she understood him i his 

eonsolations,—half poeti re- 

listened to his own tale, and 

is self-education and solitary 

struggles—those, too, she understood. But 

hen burst out with his enthusiasm, 

i hopes, his confidence in the 

i Meek voce aahedinceon very ooaly. Dit 
er very quietly- very sadly. 

she comprehend dan Alas! perhaps 


too well. She knew more as to real ‘life 


so, with a pru- 
on his 


the gravity would have been 

the eyes their mois- 

tare were so meek and She felt he 
to inctr that ruinous extrava- 

gance on her account. Somehow or other, 


. 





efi, 


aH 
te 


filled 
bread and some 


city. ' 
"Histon sighed, and the wise little head was 
shaken. 


OHAPTER. VII. 

Ar last they came within easy reach of 
London; but had resolved not to 
enter the metropolis fatigued and exhausted, 
as & wanderer néeding refuge, but frésh and 
ing in triumph to 
take vossession of the capital. Therefore 
they halted early in the evening of the day 
preceding this imperial entry, about six 
miles from the poy: in the neighbor- 
hood of Ealing, (for by that route lay their 
way.) sa 4 were not tired on arriving at 
their inn. The weather was singularly lovely, 
with that combination of softness and bril- 
liancy which is only known to the rare true 
ermeng ths aac a we all below so green, 
— = 1) pen poo of which a ee 9 about 

in year, and recall vaguely when we 
read of Robin Hood cad well Wation, of 
Damsel and Knight, in Spenser’s golden 
Summer Song, or of oe dropped under 
the oak tree, watching thie deer amidst the 
dells of Ardennes. So, after a little pause in 
their inn, they strolled forth, not for travel, 
but pleasure, towards the cool of sunse 
passing by the grounds that once belonged 
to the of oy mn catching a glimpse 
of the: shrubs and lawns of that beautiful 


domain through the lodge-gates; then they 
crossed into some: fields, came fo a little 
rivulet called the Brent. Helen had been 
more sad that day than on any during their 
jommey. Perhaps, because, on approaching 

on, the memory of her father became 
more vivid; perhaps from her precocious 
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essa) 


ait 


; 


thet 
‘bale bald and from the bank, 
: r oe 

jor are into ig a below. Helen 
quietly obeyed him, and nestled close to his 


E 


They are lost now. London is to us what 
the river is to the flowers—very vast—very 


ae," and she added, after a pause, “ very 
eruel |” 


- “Ornel! Ah, it has been so to. you; ‘but 
now !—now I will take care of you!” he 
smiled triumphantly; and his smile was 
beautiful both in its pride and its kindness. 
It is astonishing how Leonard had altered 
since Bory i | — He —_ both 
younger older; for the sense of genius, 
when it snaps its shackles, makes us both 
older and wiser as to the world it soars to— 
— and blinder as to the world it springs 


“And it is nota very handsome city either, 
you say ?” 

“Very ugly, indeed,” said Helen, with 
av fervor; “at least all I have seen of 

“But there must be parts that are prettier 
than others? You say there are parks; 
why should not we iol near them, and 
look upon the green trees ?” 

“ That w be nice,” said Helen, almost 
joyously; “but—” and here the head was 
shaken—“ there are no lodgings for us except 
in courts and alleys.” 

“Wh 9” 

- #” echoed Helen, with a smile, and 
she held up the purse. 

“Pooh! always that horrid purse; as if, 
too, we were not to fill it. . Did I not 
tell you the story of Fortanio? ‘Well, at all 
events, we will go first to the neighborhood 
where you last iy and learn there all we 

y after to-morrow, I 
this Dr. Morgan, and find out the 


The tears startled to Helen’s soft eyes, 
“ You want to get rid of me soon, brother.” 
“I! ah, I feel so happy to have you with 


ery ane Bt i 
} “ Yes, -I- loved her, love-her still, . But 
that was different,” said Leonard,’ with . 
‘heightened color. . “I could never have 
talked to her as to you, to youl open my 
whole heart ; —_— ittle Helen, 
I confess to you my wild whims an 

as‘frankly as if I were writing poetry.” A 
he said this, .a.step was heard, and a shadow 


e * 
Ww 
final], 

séttled itself for the night. Absorbed in h 

occupation, the angler did not observe ‘the 
young persons on the sward under the tree, 
and he halted there, close upon them. ' 
“ Ourse that !” said he aloud. 


angle “What's the matter? 
Hist! you have frightened my perch. Keep 
— can’t you?” 
elen drew herself ont of the way, and 
Leonard remained motionless. He. remem- 
bered Jackeymo, and felt 9 sympathy. for 
the angler. ; : 
“ Tt is the most extraordinary perel:, 
muttered the stranger, soliloqnizing. “ It 
has the devil's own luck. It umst have been 
born with a silyer spoon in its mouth, that 
damned ! I shall never catch it— 
never ! !—no—only a weed. I give. it 
up.” With this, he indignantly jerked his 
rod from the water, and. began to disjoint it. 
While leisurely in this occupation, 
he turned to Leo 


Leonard, (interested, the last sentence 
seemed to him poetical.)—* The Dalilah! 
Or doglons Th man, 

ngler.— The Dalilah, | Y. 
listen, and be warned <4 sustains Mikes 
was about your age, | first came to this 
stream to fish. Sir, on that fatal day, about 
8 p.m., I hooked u peel Yet ino iar it 
must have weighed a pound and a Sir, 
it was that le ;” and the angler. put 

to wrist. ‘ And just when I had got 
it nearly ashore, by the very place where you 





are sitting, on that shelving bank, young 
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such havoc in 


‘Angler, (with an appearance of awe. 
‘mibiivead endatink bast & ‘hel 
perch; for harkye, sir, there is ONLY ONE 
3 in the whole brook! All the years I 
ve fished here, I have never caught another 

re ; this solitary inmate of the 

watery element I know by sight better than 
-I know my own lost father. For eaci: time 
that Ihave raised. it out of the water, its 
profile has been turned to me, and I have 
-geen, with a shudder, that it has had only 
—One Eye! It is a most nc eane 
most diabolical phenomenon perch! It 
-has been the ruin of my prospects in life. I 
was offered a situation in Jamaica; I could 


demon|the lest thus 7 The 
clone nner eam poe aie 


.. Leonard gazed. curiously at the 


and shabby—a 


Away he went, treading over the daisies 
and xing cups. Helen’s eyes followed him 


y: 
wit What a strange person!” said Leonard, 
gh think he is a very wise one,” murmured 


Helen; and she came close up to Leonard, 
and took his hand in both-hers, as if she felt 


aried car og ys he was in need of the Comforter 


—the broke, and the perch lost! 


OHAPTER IX. 

Ar noon the next day, London stole upon 
them, through a gloomy, thick, oppressive 
atmosphere. For where is it that we can 
say London bursts on the sight? It stole on 
them through one of its fai and most 
gracious avenues of approach—by the stately 


ens of Kensington—along ihe side of 
Frac Park, and so on towards Oumberland 


Leonard was not the least struck. And 
yet, with a little money, and a very little 
taste, it would be easy to render this entrance 
to London as grand and imposing as that to 
Paris from the Champs sées. As the 
came near the Edgeware Road, Helen too 
her new brother by the hand and guided him. 
For she knew all that neighborhood, and she 
was pga a saeey nese that ow 
cupied H her father (to that lodging itself 
she could not have gone for the world), 
where they might be housed cheaply. 

But just then the sky, so dull and overcast 
since morning, seemed one mass of black 
cloud. There suddenly came on a violent 
storm of rain. The boy and girl took refuge 
in a covered mews, in a street running out 
of the Edgeware Road. The shelter soon 





at last, the occupation of my existence will 
-be gone.” 


became crowded; the two young } insane 
crept close to the wall, apart from the rest; 
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panwill make s'greds 
Aca te age ar 


Dogri to sre « apie ong To enter 
now is to save a a , Frank. 
“Ah! you 9 bie and 
-Lam sure.” 


forit. Knowledge 


Leccaee etmrted: 


y 
the expression of his face was at | do 


Sipesmeacapet interes 
i eoncen t e 

that of one who has been in the habit wi 
we his ee to one point. He looked 


he'was. He was dressed simply 


each on each—now 
on all oni way—rushing 
the mews—against the walls—as a fiery 
eee darted under shelter ; the rider, eyoung 
man, with a very handsome fi ‘ace, and 
that peculiar care which we commonly 
cried out, good humoredly,— 


-“ Don’t be afraid; the horse shan’t hurt oho! 


The groups resettled—Randal approached the 
er. 
“Frank Hazeldean !” 

“ Ah—is it indeed Randal Leslie!” 

Frank was off his horse in a moment, and 
the bridle was consigned to the care of a slim 
*prentice-boy holding a bundle. 

“My dear fellow, how glad I'am to see 

ou. How lucky it was that I should turn 
fa here here. Not like me either, for I don’t 
much care for a ducking. Staying in town, 


Randal ?” 


“Yes, at your uncle’s, Mr. Egerton. I 


‘have left Oxford.” 


“But you have not taken your degree, I | a 
think? We Etonians all considered you 
booked for a double frst Oh! we have 
nae eee carried off all 


oe Met alls but some, 


. Eger- 
= offered’ me my isis se iar for my 
yo ate or to eae es th Foreign 

. I preferred the ends to the means. | as 
Fay case ch Gat aeed cae eek 





"You never came to Oxford T did hear you 


|-were going into thearm 


wT con te the Granrdy”” enid rank; t trying 
ete beep ie geet 
acknowledgment. vernor pished a 
little, and would rather I had-come to live 
with him in the old and take to farm- 


ing. 


now, you know ; but you don’t see much ‘af 
your uncle, I think.” 

“Our sets are different,” said the — 
———, in-a tone of voice worthy o 

rummell. “ All those tary fel- 
lows are devilish dull. rain’s over. ‘I 
meme wee fn amare Sp like 
me to at Grosvenor 
come and see me ; Maveniy embes te vind 
you; you must aoowat at our mess. Such niée 
fellows. What day will you fix ?” 

“ T will call and let youknow. Don’t 
find it rather expensive in the Guards? I 
remember that you thought the Governor, as 
you call him, used to chafe a little when you 
wrote for more pocket-money ; mt oa | 
time I ever remember to have seen > ae ap 
paar” dey was when Mr. Haze’ 

in sending you £5, reminded you rene his 
estates were not entailed—were at his own 
ravagat opendrif never go to an ex- 


a oe oe spend It was not a pleasant 
t 


deeply, “It was not the threat th that 
root it was that my father could 60 
of me as to fancy that—well—well, 
but were schoolboy days. And my 
father was always more generous than I’ de- - 
served. We must Jacthetunen date 
ioe Randal. cocking’ ddr enehanie : zoe Were 
at making m an — me ; 
I shall 2 se mie 4 it. Dovcall 


into his nadie, and 

rowmteh apes youth with half-a-crown ; 

four times more ample than his 

father would have deemed sufficient. A jerk 

= te reine _ a ae ee the heel—off 
r horse e gay you 

rider. Randal munsollt and os the Pain had 

now oe passengers un r she’ 

and went their way. Only Randal, 

nard, and pr remained behind. ‘Then, 

still musing, lifted his eyes, they 

fell fall upon Leonard’s face. He started, pass- 
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Fl 
if 


4B 
Fee 
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. 
iE 
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H 


man 


(who does — seem, + like. the 
notion of having his ts and sensations 
none ae even by his and even in 
fancy.)-——‘' Pooh, pooh, = }. Do talk like a 


of sense.” 

Harley. — Man of sense!.. Where: shall I 
find a model! I don’t know a man of 
sense !—nevyer met such a creature. Don’t 
believe. it ever existed. . At one time I 
thought Socrates must have been a man of 
sense ;—a delusion; he would stand gazing 


Audley 


eminent | into the air, and talking to his Genius from 


“the toils of -his office.) The two gentlemen | v: 
were in Audley’s library. 
usual, buttoned 


at ease every Ww. ee — 
with Mr. Audley 
ssahdenenn edt nats pele 
-, “Nay, my dear Audley, forgive me, But 
your eminent men are all men of one idea, 
and.that not a diverting one—politics! poli 
tics! polities! . The storm in the saucer. 
, “* But what is your life, Harley t-rtha sau- 
cer without the serml? » 
%* Do you 


or 


well. said, 
80 much 


si you never have any other, What is 
new one?” 
Harley, (with te gravity.)—“ Do you 


—* Certainly not.” 

Harley: —“If it were in the power of an 
animal magnetizer to get me out of my own 
skin into somebody else’s! That's my 
fancy! I am so tired of myself—so tired! 





sunrise to sunset. . Is that like a man of 
sense? Poor Audley, how, puzzled he looks! 
Well, I'll try and talk sense to oblige you. 
And first, (here Harley raised himself on his 
mrs a = en as I have heard 
y, that. you are paying court to the 
sister of that infamous Italian traitor ?” 

“* Madame di Negra? No; lam not pa 
court to her,” answered Audley with ae 
smile. _“But.she is very handsome; she is 
very clever ; she is useful to me—I need not 
say how. or why; that belongs to my métier 
8 | ae politician. ut, I think, if you will take 
my advice, or get your friend to take it, I 
could obtain from her. brother, ‘through my 
influence with her, some liberal concessions 
to your exile. She is very anxious to know 
where he is.” 

“You have not told her?” 

“No; I promised you I would keep that 
secret.” 

“ Be sure you do; it penis Sr some mis- 
chief, some snare, that sh @ could desire such 
information. Concessions! pooh! This is 
no, question of concessions, but of.rights.” 

think you should leave your Sriend to 


judge of that.” 
ell, I will write to him. Meanwhile, 


;| beware of this -woman.., I have heard much 


e | of her abroad, , and she has the character of 
her brother for duplicity and——” 
“ Beauty,” interrupted Audley, turning the 
* If, at the date in which Lord L 


conversation with Mr, 
written his — we 
had | from one 








adroitness. “1 spite 
is one of the hand- 
handsomer than 


smote a ah 


nay; it is not for you to 
A> is £6 tne. Det bea Feal tee 
The heart never dies. And you; 
' have yoa lost?—a wife; true: an ex- 
a ai te rg lity Mgt 
‘that you er viable man, 
have you ever loved?” 


While Egerton spoke, Harley turned asi 
and his breast heaved. There was a edt 
silence. amex was the — nan it. 

- “Speaking of my lost e, 1 am sorry 
that you do not approve what I have done 
for her young kinsman, Randal Leslie.” 
; recovering himself with an ef- 
true kindness to bid him ex- 
ly independence for the protec- 
cial patron ?” 

Audley —*“ I did not bid him. I gave him 
his choice. At his age I should have chosen 
as he has done.” 

Harley.—“ I trust not; I think better of 
you. But answer me one question frankly, 
and then I will ask another. Do you mean 
to make this young man your heir ?” 

Audley, (with a slight embarrassment.)— 
“Heir, pooh! I am young still. I may 
_ long as he—time enough to think of 


—“ Then now to my second ques- 

ve you told this youth plainly that 

look to you for influence, but not for 
ke (firmly.)—* I think I have; b 

' y : thi ve; but 

shall repeat it mone emphatically.” 

Harley —“ Then I am satisfied as to your 

conduct, but not as to his. For he has too 

acute an intellect not to know what it is to 


‘in his eye—I hear it in the 
; velto sciolto. 
stretti he has. Hist ! 


. Harley—who, 
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he a glance of Mr. 
ca ing ce . ; 
not continue, but said, with a soft voice, 
“Do you think, Lord L that the 
contemplation of the mode of life pursued by 
others can reconcile a man to his if he 
priarlo , Seoeell fe ‘ the question 
arley P’ ‘or 0 
was ironical; and, if there was a thing in 
the world he abhorred, it was flattery. 

“ Recollect your Lucretius, Mr. Leslie, Su- 
ave mare, &c., ‘ pleasant from the cliff to see 
the mariners tossed on the ocean.’ Faith, I 
think that sight reconciles one to the cliff— 
though, before, one might have been teased 
by the splash from the spray, and deafened 
by the scream of the But I leave 
you, Audley. that I have heard ne 
more of my soldier. Remember I have eed 

romise:- when I come to claim it. - 
ors, Mr. Leslie, I that Mr. Burley’s ar- 
ticle will be worth the—check.” 

Lord L mounted his horse, which 
was still at the door, and rode through ‘the 
Park. But he was no longer now own 
by sight. Bows and nods saluted him on 
every side. 

“ Alas, I am found out, then,” said he to 
himself. “ That terrible Duchess of Knares- 

, too—I must fly my country.” He 
aaatt his horde'tats a canter, and was soon 
out of the Park, As he dismounted at ‘his 
father’s sequestered house, you would have 
hardly supposed him the same whinnsical, 
fa’ but deep and subtle humorist that 
de in penplexing the material Audley. 
For his expressive face was unutterably seri- 
ous. But the moment he came inté the pre- 
sence of his parents, the countenance was 
again lighted and cheerful. It brighteried 
the whole room like sunshine. 
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nothing in 
talents should 
ing for himself, He 
think wrong. And I believe 
why young men of talent 
their friends, and—remain so long 
office.” 
ty flush passed over Randal’s brow, 
away quickly, He bowed in si- 


Egerton resumed, as if in explanation, and 
even in kind] - 
* Look at, L himself. What 


i 


Lift 
H 


could into life with bright- 
young man i al, Sickoat 


ife is w. 

al senels Bee think for himself, He 

adi ennes broken into harness, and ne- 

ver will be. The coach, Mr. Leslie, 

requires that all the horses should pull to- 
er. 

“ With submission, sir,” answered Randal, 
4 J should think that there were other rea- 
-sons why Lord L’Estrange, whatever be his 
stalents—and indeed ot are ay must be an 
adequate udge—wo never do any thing 
ope reed he 


Ay, and what ?” said Egerton, quickly, 

+ First,” said ya, private 
‘Tife has done too much for him. at could 

blic life give to one who needs nothing? 
Born at the top of the social ladder, why 
should he put himself voluntarily at the last 
-step, for the sake of climbing up again? 
And secondly, Lord L’Estrange seems to me 
;& man in whose organization sentiment usurps 
too large a share for practical existence.” 

-‘* You have a keen eye,” said Audley, with 
some admiration; ‘‘keen for one so young. 
\Poor Harley !” 

Mr. Egerton’s last words were said to him- 
self. He resumed quickly 


“There is. so ing on ™ mind; m 
young friend, Tat. us be frank with cach 





one career. Re 
wait te ay, ecooat 


or your option, 
uy might ba ted fortun 
ou might have counted on my e 
should the of party fail you ;—speak 
py aaa ae 
ural in a young man, who comesfrom the el- 


.|der branch of the house whose heiress was 


my wife.” 
“You wound me, Mr. Egerton,” said Ran- 


1 | dal, turning away. 


Mr, Egerton’s cold glance followed Ran- 
dal’s movement; the face was hid from the 
glance—it rested on the figure, which is of- 
ten ekg oi Peg ing as the countenance itself. 
Randal baffled Mr. Egerton’s penetration— 
fy men's nin, i a —— 
pride, and pained and generous feeling ; or it 
mies be something else. Egerton continued 

Ww. 


y- 

“Once for all then, distinctly. and emphat- 
ically, I say—never count upon that; count 
upon all else that I can do for you, and for- 
give me, when I advise or censure 
coldly; ascribe this to my interest in your 
career. Moreover, before decision becomes 
irrevocable, I wish you to know practically 
all that is di ble or even humiliating 
in the first subordinate steps of him who, 
without wealth or station, would rise in pub- 
lic life. I -will not consider your choice set- 
tled, till the end of a year at least—your 
name will be kept on the college books till 
then ; if, on experience, you should prefer to 
return to Oxford, and pursue the slower but 
surer path to independence and distinction, 

ou can, And now give me your hand, Mr, 
Lealie , in sign that you forgive my bluntness; 
—it is time to dress.” 

Randal, with his face still averted, extended 
his hand. .Mr. Egerton held it a moment, 
then dropping it, left the room. Randal 
turned as the door closed. - And there was 
in his dark face a power «: sinister passion, 
that justified all Harley’s warnings. His lips 
moved, but not audibly; then, as if struck 
by. a sudden thought, he followed Egerton 
into the Hall. 

“ Sir,” said he, “I forgot to say that on re- 
turning from Maida Hill, I took shelter from 
the rain under a covered passage, and there I 
met spenpgeeey with your nephew, Frank 


“Ah!” said sorts indifferently, “a fine 
young man; in the Guards, It isa pity that 








, they are idle, and idleness is con- 


~ 


tagious. Right—better not be intimate with 
a Guardsman.” 


id his valet, who was in waiting, 
is here—he says, by appointment; 
rinders is also just come from the 


Mr. Grinde 
Egerton, seating 
it; I can dress without you. Tell 
wl will see him in five minutes.” 
‘ was steward to Audley Eger- 
. Levy was a handsome man, who 
a camelia in his button-hole—drove, 
cabriolet, a high stepping horse that 
cost £200: was well known to young 
men of fashion, and considered by their 
fathers a very dangerous acquaintance, 


OHAPTER XII. 

As the company assembled in the draw- 

Mr, Egerton introduced Randal 

Leslie to’ his eminent friends in a way that 

greatly contrasted the distant and admonitory 

manner which he had exhibited to him in 

— The ater 4 was made a 

cordiality, and that gracious respect 

which those who are in station command ‘ib. 

tice for those who have their station yet to 
win. 


“My dear Lord, let me introduce to you 
« kinsman of my late wife’s (in a w r 
the heir to the elder branch of her 
Stranm 
to you. 


ily. 
this is Mr. Leslie, of whom I spoke 
ou, who were so distinguished at 
a ee him pee Sap soy for the 
prizes he gained there. e, let me pre- 
sent to you, Mr. Leslie. The duchess is 
ae for sags aronting I rsa} hope 
2 my peace, by providing myself with 
sry cal substitute. j : 

& young gentleman just fresh 

Oxford, who will tell us all about the 


sect a a. He has not 
time on 


angry | history of my own 





5 Be © 
bie ey 


Be 


= 
Les 
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the whole, you have better cards in your 
ds. Dance or not, as it pleases you— 
don’t flirt. If you flirt, siege will inquire 
into your fortune—an inquiry, that do 
you rae ened; san Sees a young 


we never do, 


to him, with a certain 
= left . =a by urenaer 4 4 his 

agreeable es. But the lady with whom 
he got os he best, was one who had no 
daughters out, a handsome and witty woman 
of the world—Lady Frederick Coniers, 

“Ttis your first ball at Almack’s, then, Mr, 
Leslie ?” 


“ My first.” 
“And you have not secured a partner? 
Shall I find you one? What do you think of 


fy ad tog Aaah or, pc BF think of her.” 


“You are rather, perhaps, like a diploma- 
tist in a new court, and your first-object is to 
mT soe Pweg begi 4 

“ I co! on beginning to study the 

day, I should like to 
the portraits that illustrate the 
memoir.” 

“Give me your arm, then, and we will 
come into the next room. We shall see 
the different notabilités enter one by one, 
and observe without Deng Sheree This 
is the least I can do for a friend of Mr, Eger- 


ton’s.” 
then,” said Randal,—(as 


“ Wr. 
they their way through the space 








ay and Fr 
high though dante 


comes down to a commoner. Mr. Hazel- 
dean’s danger is of another kind. He lives 
much with men who are not exactly maweais 
ton, but certainly not of the best taste. Yet 
he is very young; he may extricate himself 
—leaving half his fortune hehin d him. What, 
he nods to you! You know him?” 
“Very well; he isnephew to Mr. Egerton.” 
“Indeed! I. did not know that. Hazel- 
poh td aller anlar eater 
er was a plain country gen’ 
good fortune, but not that he was related to 
. Egerton. 
Will Mr, Eger th th 
“ . Egerton pay the young le- 
inan’s debts? He has no sons hi a” 
Randal—“ Mr. Egerton’s fortune, comes 
from his wife, from my family—from a Les- 
not from a Hazeldean.” 
Frederick turned sharply, looked at 
*s countenance with more attention 
than she had yet vouchsafed to it, and tried 


to talk of the Leslies, Randal was very 
short there. 


strangely and sudd disappeared. 
0 is that very see ai wament” 


) ayer 
Pa ep gre rayon See 
@ amongst us, marry at 4 
“If she can find one 5 erm 
ous,” returned a female voice. 
“ Well, she is trying hard for Egerton, and 
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“ey' 
’ y even you, snswweced Aleten, ttl 
bi ‘smile. “But to return to the 
point: You have more influence at least over 
Eee eewiar-es vos | and the secret we 


rou to to obtain me. Ah, 
Hsiao ro You see Ihave 


dice against H 
recived and ed Grery ahaha as 
and your attractions. Re 


avowed friend, [ can serve you—as nts the app 

edlover, No—” Audley rose, as Jens, ones sheen 
and, standing by the chair, added careless! 

“Apropos the sim you domethe honor tober: 

be paid to your bankers to-morrow.” | more 

“A thousand thanks !—my brother will 


pe Soe gel 
Audley bow: “Your brother, I hope, 
pon eel not before. When | so 


does he come 
his visit to 
needed in Vienna. 
of him, allow me 
is indeed still so 
rother of mine ?” 


the same! 

“It is shameful,” cried the Italian with 

him, ‘thal he should fatrign eve sgn thera 
to e 
Count in his own court ?” 

“Intrigue! I think you wrong Lord L’Es- 

; he bat what he believed 
to be the truth, in defence of a ruined exile.” 

_ “And you not tell me where that exile 

is, or if tis d ter still lives ?” 

My dear hesa, I have called you 
friend, therefore, I will not aid L’Estrange to 
you or yours. But I call L’Estrange 
also; and I cannot violate the trust 
Audley sto short, and bit his 

understand me,” he resumed, with 
and took his leave. 


anti 


ranean but of oe Fon 
the eye of we gener 
herself; and as 


tan has 
to 
the 


A i 


 superintends 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATION AT WaR 
SAW. 


NICHOLAS AND NESSELRODE, 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


—God fights for us visibly. 
You look grave, Nesselrode! ‘isit not so? 


plainly. 
NeelrodeSire, in my humble" opinion, 
Soh hy wu for Israel, 
t for 
when he was invoked by 
Nesselrode: 


when "to elt a to shed blood and to 

0 t is an exertion, is violence; 
fhe. Dei His omnipotence needs none. 
He hes, Lond tied “esen siviend' ta benahinnn 
for fighting ; and they are the instruments of 
| punishment for their past mis- 


Nicholas.—The chariots of God are num- 
bered by thousands in the volumes of the 


pos) | Geummnanetide atantellipar-oretekeae 


rate the beasts that are harnessed to them, or 
the fiends that urge them on. 
bt Mg you grow more and 


wT peearided kee, sire, even without wis- 
dom, makes men serious whether they are 
inclined or not. I could hardly have been 
kind ail which § all Sr Som 
w in juarters your 
{ liad diveols) withdus monet eaiese 
for seriousness. 


Nicholas. —I feel the consciousness of Su- 


ba 
this. 

Nesselrode.-—There were some, and 
indeed the most acute and politic of 
who could not see the power of the Macedon- 
ian king until he showed his full height 
upon the towers of Cheronwa. There are 
some at this moment in England who disre- 
gard the admonitions of the most wary = 
experienced general of modern times, and 
listen in preference to on veh forth 


Bac Mnsivarveniierets Godel 








it 
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; for 

’ 
easily drive him again. F 
he conld drive the usurper out of 
ourselves should have assisted him : 
so would the Americans; for every nav 
power ‘stole rompt at 

0 


= 
© 


Portugal. He is universally call 4 
to. the extinction or absorption of that dignity 
over all the surface of the earth: in Portugal 


hoaaiit-only bocones Mngt Fone? 


‘icholas.—Faith! that is little: it was not 


me to think it possible 
ever become 8 sovran. 
with the Duke of Suder- 
mania for raising a Frenchman to that dignity 
in Sweden, although we were willing that 
Gusta for offences and affronts to our 
family, should be chastized, and even ex- 
Here: was a bad precedent. Fortu- 
nately the boldest soldiers dismount from 
their rs. at some distance from the 
throne. hat withholds them ? 
Nesselrode—Spells are made of -words. 
The word service among the military has 
great latent negative power. All modern 
nations, even the free, employ it. 
Nicholas.—An excellent word indeed! It 
shows the superiority of modern languages 
over ancient; christian ideas over pagan; 
living similitudes of God over bronze and 
marble. What an escape had from 
her folly, perversity, and injustice! 
admirals had the same wrongs to avenge: 
her fleets would have anchored in Ferrol 
and Coruna; thousands of volunteers from 
every part of both islands would have assem- 
bled round the same standard; and both 
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army more confident ; the allies more nume- 
rous, more unanimous. One avenger of their 


to believe that I intend, or could accomplish, 

the conquest of Hindostan. I want only the 

commerce; and I h to share it with the 

oo ;, not I indeed, but my successors. 
) 


Nesselrode.—Religious wars, the most san- 
guinary of any, are stifled in the fields of 
agriculture; creeds are thrown overboard 


Ni logical questions come at 
last to be decided by the broadsword ; and 
the best artillery brings forward the best 
arguments. Montecuculi and Wallenstein 
were irrefragable doctors. Saint Peter was 
commanded to put up his sword; but the 
ear was cut off first. 

Nesselrode.—The blessed saint’s escape 
from capital punishment, after this violence, 
is among the greatest of miracles. Perbaps 
there may be a perplexity in the text. Had 
he committed so great a crime against a person 
so highly protected as one in the high-priest’s 
household, he never would have lived. lo 
enough to be.crucified at Rome, but woul 
have carried his cross up to Calvary three 
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nontinated, f 
cardinals | soutal luo of your Ee 


their subordinates are extending their | stared 


claws in all directions: we must throw these 


others worship graven images: we stick to 


Nesselrode.—One scholar mentioned, not 
without an air of derision, that a picture had 
descended from heaven recently on the coast 


of Italy. 

Nicholas—Framed? varnisht? under glass? 
on 1? ere What like? “ 

‘esselrode, — in Mary, whatever 

made of. r3 , 

Nicholas—She must be ours then. She 
missed her road: she never*would have taken 
her among stocks and stores and blind 
worshipers. Easterly winds must have blown 
her toward a pestilential city, where at every 
street-corner is very significantly inscribed 
tay teab Semmevat Salt length, Immondezzaio 
But I hope I am guilty of no profaneness or 
infidelity when I express a doubt if every 
picture of the’ Blessed Virgin is sentient ; 
most are ; per’ not every one. If they 
want her in d, as they seem to do, let 
them have her . . . unless it is the one that 
rolls the eyes: in that case I must claim her: 
she is too precious by half for papist or trac- 
tarian. I must order immediately these mat- 
ters. No reasonable doubt can be entertain- 
ed that I am the visible head of Christ’s 
church. Theologians may be consulted in 
regard to St. Peter, and may discover a map- 
uscript at Novgorod, stating his martyrdom 
there, and proving his will and signature. 
: Newelrode.- ‘Theologians may find perhaps 
in the Revelations some Beast foreshadowing 


r Tae 
Nicholas —How’ sir! how ? 
Nesselrode—Emperors 


SECOND CONVERSATION. 
Nicholas—We have disposed of our bro- 


. | to persuade the 





. Nobody 

in my presence; but I really do th 

upon the verge of it when I inad- 
dominions instead of 


tary 

the beauty of their chain-armor, the temper 

of their swords, the richness of hilt, and the 

gracefulness of baldric. 
Nesselrode.—It is a pity they are not Uhris- 


ure. We must brigade them before baptism. 


Nesselrode.—it is that this necessity 
never struck those religious men who are 
holding peace conferences in various parts 
of Europe. 

Nicholas-—One of them, I remember, tried 
ple of England that if the 

would negotiate no loan 
with me I could asf on no war. 

Nesselrode.— erful! how ignorant are 

Gea aoumby genada want 
was io to li to m viee 
when hostilities seemed inevitable. I was 


bankers of Lon 


campaigns. Well may your 

this computation, at the ess that 
8 it. For never will P oa mre d 
send an army into any of Europe whic 
shall not maintain there by its own 


prowess. Your cavalry will seize all the 
provisions that are not stored up within the 


-| fortresses; and in every army those are to be 


a — thousand roubles are 
P ammunition-wagons. 
name almost every discontented 
man in Europe. 
Nicholas.—To obtain this information, my 








i to the father’s ear, he ordered 
him to dismount from his carriage; to de- 
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there can never be universal or indeed any 
‘Nesscirode,—This, lying far remote, I await 


— oe for what is now 
us.. Your Majesty was gracionsly 
pleased to express your satisfaction at the 
manner in which I executed them in regard 
to the President of the French Republic. 
Nicholas.—Republic indeed! I have or- 
dered it to be a crime in France to utter this 
odious name. Presideat forsooth! we have 
went See hitherto ; a — keep his 
way. object. was to stifle spirit of 
freedom: we tossed the handkerchief to him, 
and he found the chloroform. Every thing 
is going on in Europe exactly as I desire ; we 
must w nothing in the way to shake the 


:| machine off the rail. It is running at full 


speed where no whistle can stop it. Every 
pane is exasperating his subjects, and ex- 

i i in order to keep them 
under due control. What nation on the con- 
tinent, mine excepted, can maintain for two 
years longer its present war establishment? 


ho | And without this engine of coercion what 


lock. keys whereby he 
to our cabinets, and of 
the ears of his accomplices. 


twitching 
Nesselrode.—Certainly he was less as an 
ror than as a soldier. 


, when 
he had swept the tables, cried le or quits. 





rince can be the master of his le? 
is tranquil at home; can eon- 
tinue so when a foreigner would place a tiara 
over her crown, telling her who shall teach 
and what shall be taught. Principally, that 
where masses are not said for de souls, 
better it would be that there were no souls 
at all, since they certainly must be damned. 
The school which doubts it is denounced as 


godless. 

Nesselrode-—England, sire, is indeed tran- 
quil at home; but that home is a narrow one, 
and extends not across the Irish channel. 
Every colony is dissatisfied and disturbed. 
No faith has been kept with any of them by 
the secretary now in office. At the Cape of 
Good Hope, innumerable nations, warlike and 
well-armed, have risen up simultaneously 
against her; and, to nothing of the 
maassacres in Ceylon, your Majesty well knows 
what atrocities her Commissioner has long 
exercised in the Seven Isles. England looks 
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bend their versicolor necks to the same corn. 
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. From Bentley's Miscellany for July. 
LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW-YORK. 
TANDING in the City Ball, New-York, 
and drawing from point a circle 
brace porrlation ee eee of a: mil- 
a i marters of a mil- 
i @ say this at the outset, by way of 
i for our theme. 

New-York is a mere Jonah’s gourd or Jack 
the Giant-killer’s beanstalk compared with 
London. London was London when St. Paul 


ears afterwards, when New-York was but 
fost named, London lost some seventy thou- 
sand inhabitants by the plague, and more than 


thousand houses by the Great Fire, | ha 


and hardly missed them. 


this aeet, however, 
Dutch town of Niew Amsterdam, called 


or Manhattan, had 
commenced a d existence, under the 
government of Walter the Doubter and Pe- 


>- | home before dark. "At these 





English innovation had interfered 
_ current of Dutch ideas:in the 
of the West. 


“The modern - 


ena 
‘ grass grew 


which way the 
front door was never opened, 
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away about six; 
the fashionable 
were a little esriier, that the ladies mi 
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Juche family,” dc. The little Dutch city had accumulated med 
and fa a thou- 
~ Such and so hom rae eet te ee mreached from, th 
ym tem cane ‘@ queen, rene pry ve to govern ry 
between two mighty streams, with | the aid of a nos pr he- 

feat i pins, han Klay Chats Mens iheomno. 
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hearin 
combined English and French fleets had 
beaten the Dutch under De Ruyter. Nine 
— after, the tables were turned, and 
tch rule once more brought in sour-krout 
and oly-koeks; but, in 1674, New-York be- 
by treaty, and so remained 
ihae akan Sag a 
e ough growth an 
— have been the general rule, yet 
the city has had her ups and downs, 
by means of fire, pestilence, war, embargo, 
&c., quite enough to stimulate the 
energy of her sons and ripen the wisdom of 
her councils. In 1825; the completion of 
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threatening utter desolation; and in 1885 a 


which consumed property worth twenty 
mailtions of dollars Yet, in 1842, the Great 
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“ She has no time 
To looken backe, her eyne be fixed before.” 

In describing American towns, if we would 
make our picture a likeness, we must 

“Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of the minute.” 
The New-York of 1851 resembles her of fifty 
years ago scarcely more than the West End 
of London i 


resembles hese ay or Bris- 
tol. In 1800, one might ly believe the 
old story, that the streets were originally 
laid out by the cows, as they went out to 
pasture and returned at evening. Streets 
running in all sorts of curves crossed each 
other at all conceivable angles, making a 
maze without a plan, through which stran- 
life, | gers needed to drop beans, like the children 
in the fairy-tale, to avoid being wholly lost. 
Fortunately, the city is not very wide, so 
that Broadway, which always ran length- 
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and penitentiaries are here built, foreigners 
eappling a east nine-tenths of the inmates 
of institutions in New-York. 


As to clean and healthy streets, the upper | ' 


and newer of the city has, of co the 
advan ey laid out with kt perm 
a ag for which the ridged shape 


, With an average breadth of one mile 
a half, the greatest width being two and 
& half miles. At the southerly point of the 


age for ships largest size, and sur- 
rounded ag eoecnnted land and elegant resi- 
dences, vi i 


this bay, and numerous forts occupy the 
points and headlands on either side. The 


nattery, with 
rs 4 rural front, but the fo- 


fortified islands diversify | ing 





existin Broadway, which, 
is as quiet as any other street. 
itectural decorations there. are 
few. The City Hall, a costly building of 
white marble, too long and low to a 
dignified ap ce, but standing in a well- 


of rather ancient date for 

nilt in 1775, and now 
surrounded by venerable trees, and clothed 
in the richest ivy. After this, scarcely.a 


break in the line of ing shops, until we 
reach the vicinity of Union a pretty 
oval with, a noble foun ee | 


perha ut an object of much interest... 
Avenue, on the west of. Broadway, 
stretching north from Washington 





ing far up either river 
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will easily appear 
supply of water, and plenty of fire- 
ugs, afew moments suffice to bring into 
con- 


water, we may turn, 
no very violent transition, to the facilities 
extended by New-York to her children in 
the matter of education,—a point on which 
she is naturally and justly somewhat vain- 
ious. The number of public, and abso- 
ly free schools, is one hundred and ninety- 
nine; embracing fifteen schools for the in- 
struction of colored children. More than one 
hundred thousand scholars attend in the 
course of the year; though the average for 
each day is something less ee thousand. 
an is Weis coat at these bem c- 
on. stationery, washing-apparatus, 
fuel, &e. ides ikea: there are fifteen 
evening schools, for those who cannot avail 
themselves of the other public schools, and 
whose only leisure time § after the close of 
the labors of the day. The ages of thescholars 
in these schools vary from twelve to forty- 
five years. 
This magnificent offer of instruction by the 
city to her children is confined to no class, 
country, sect, nor fortune. Every child, with- 


‘ asylums, &e., i 
thousand five hun- 


steerage passengers arrived in the city is sev- 
enteen hun and seventy-nine, and, on 
another, within a week, three be 
makes this provision for education doubly 
important; since a large portion of the 
hordes thus emptied on these hospitable 
shores are entirely unable to pay any thing 
for the instruction of their children. 

This fact gives added lustre to the no less 
munificent provision by the city for the gra- 
tuitous care of the sick and indigent—a care 
almost monopolized by foreigners, because 
comparatively few Americans are in a con- 
dition to need it. All accidental cases are 
provided for at the New-York Hospital ; the 
attendant physicians and surgeons of which, 
— soe tee ee — a of the pro- 

on, give their services out 
remuneration. A branch of this stitution 
is the Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane. 
The New-York provides some 
thirty thousand patients annually with ad- 
vice, medicines, and vaccination, gratis. The 
Almshouse pt pe maintains five estab- 
‘lishments, which, together, support about 
seven thousand persons, and afford weekly 
aid to some three thousand others. The 
Nursery Branch of this department maintains 
and instructs more than a thousand children 
of paupers and convicts. The Institution for 
the care of deaf mutes has about two hun- 
dred and fifty pupils, of whom one hundred 
and sixty are supported at the expense of the 
State. The um for the Blind, originally 
established by a few members of the Society 





of Friends, has about one hundred and fifty 
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vain to attempt, in this de- 
any account of the means 
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by the children of 
immense number of persons are associated 
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hich 
cult, before very long, to speak 


ti style of manners as prevailing, 


Con, cme BNE. AD 8-f0ctel state forined 
under circumstances? The present as- 
pect of what claims to be New-York society 
certainly Sat SURO, ge 

Adams—in some patriotic speech, mention- 
ed, among other occasions of thankfulness to 
Heaven, that excellent gift, “a heritable 


habitation ;” but there is ing which the | the hammer, 
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be written the motto “ Passing away!” 

of the great commercial 

estern world. 

ing enough to last 

; their soul is a thing of the 

After it inhabited its proud 
and looked out of its beautiful windows for 
to return no-more for 
becomes at once 


might suppose the pleasure and pvide of build- 
ould be quite killed by the idea 
as soon as one’s head is laid in the dust, 
the achievements of taste, all the devices 
i i ion, all the. personality, i 


Tral 
man's 


i hope of 
have built, and live in 
fort, the 
ceased to be ‘ 
ever, the severity of the New World is ina 
state of transition. Under circumstances so 
novel, it is not. to be wondered at that no 
leisure has yet been found for the complete 
harmonization of the social theory in all its 


parts. 

Whether the universal and incessant sub-. 
division of estates will ever be found to allow 
the addition of the charm of peers associa- 
tions to the possession of wealth is a question 
not yet determined. When all under 
» What becomes of heir-looms, 
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this is one-day to be the 
American musical taste. A 
ular music the Americans 
The Negro Melodists, nu- 
are, draw throngs eve 
usic, whether gay or 
that could be desired 
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Many of th i pirat 
| see y negro airs are w 
and accompaniments by 
n or Schubert, but until they have been 
endorsed by science the New-Yorker would 
. | rather not 


do what others do, and avoid what others 
contemn, excludes private and independent 
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ustom of making New| — 


the first day of January, when 
} gentleman 


friendly 
one, not paver sa 


good for human creatures; and when the 
ven though transient light of kindly 
‘beams from the eyes that thus en- 
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death-weary when bed-time co 

for unee a year is no great evil. It is true 

that'some young men will take more whisky- 
pera avy than is becoming ; but 


pam ey mes or kedowas, 
for which the lady of the house has. taken 
care to provide partners. But this is con- 
sidered a 3 








it w 


y preparations 
hand ; relays of bullocks were posted for me 
at. convenient intervals, and I arrived at 
Goodaloor, a distance of a hundred and ten 


pubecy ave sadeeh lb agua, Ths bongabor 
, we \ e bungalow 
is on the right hand side of the mete 
when we had proceeded about two hundred 
yards, the bullock-cart turned into the fields 
to the left, and got along how it could across 
country, towards some low rocky hills, which 
ran parallel, and at about three miles distance 
from the Coimbatore road. 

After about two miles of this work, some- 
times over fallow ground, sometimes through 
fields of growing grain, (taking awful liberties 
with the loose hedges of cut brambles, which, 
however, we had the conscience to build up 
again as we passed them,) sometimes over 
broken stony ground, and once or twice lum- 

i rip a rocky water-course, 

d ourselves on the grassy 

margin of a pretty little stream. Fifty yards 
beyond it, under the shade of a fine mango- 
tree, my little tent was already pitched; in 
five minutes I lay stretched on my bed, 
listening with ravished ears to the glorious 
accounts of my old Shikaree, who had just 


batch | come in, hot and tired, from the jungle. \ He 


had much to tell,—how since he had been 
out, three days, he had tracked the tiger 
ee ene 
how the monster had been seen by 
different shepherds ; and what was still more 
satisfactory, he had but yesterday killed 
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the three guns, while I 
up the rear. Over a few 
and past that large banian- 


ploughed 
Na begins. 
this black thing? and what are 


those pa doing? That hideous black 
image is the jungle god, and to him the vil- 
the 


— look for protection for their flocks. 
‘ow stare at the man dressed in his 
mud-col 


night for the evil genius of their 

¢ the ‘English, jungle-wallah, who 
Ww: who 

ey drink milk, and who is 


laughs at gods 
devil himself. . The Shikaree, who had been 
earnestly engaged in conversation with the 
oldest looking man of the group, now ran up 
me that the Gooroo had given 
understand that the Sahib would cer- 
i and that 
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comfortable ; and when tired, only have 
to draw up your legs, and cult $url? On 
the matress to enjoy a 
cannot conquer sleep. 
ut which I have endeavored to describe, os 
6 


placed ready 
for action ; the cold fowl sad Lotte of Bass 


were in the mean while disposed of, and the 
soda-water bottles of cold coffee were stowed 


g; that 


they consider time for prudent’ men 
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up the 
ow comes 
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heave. 


ic: his huge green eyes, heretofore half- 
closed, are now wide open, and, alas! poor 
cow, gaze truly enough in thy direction ; but 
4@ has not stirred yet, and nobody can say in 
pacing direction giant death will yet stalk 


Which ever.of my readers who has never 
had to wait in solitude, in a. strange room of 
a strange house, has not indulged. in that 
idle ive curiosity peculiar to such a 


ing on the pictures, and count- 
tables and chairs with an absurd 
of purpose,—will not understand 

t nt. the first half hour of my solitude; 
how I counted the stakes that formed 
the framework of the hut, or watched with 
interest the artful tactics of another Shikaree, 
in. the shape of a-sli pery-looking 
lizard, who. wascautiously “ stalking the in- 
sects among the rafters. 

. The cow, tired with struggling and plung- 
i to have become tolerably resign- 
ed” to her situation, and has lain down, 
her ears, however, in continual motion, 





four, five, Z 
makeresses, What a contrast 


goes 
and 
w, wh 
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i waning li 
y quit the wate 
and I can hear their hea 


and 
his 
in 


Where is the man who has never experi- 


: | enced the poetic influence of a moonlit scene! 


Seoicat bat bien tngins cameos 
crescent of low hi > Steep, an 
is ip Aig: enalpeal agy you on three sides, 
and above t. at twenty 

d hem, again, miles’ dis- 
tance, the clear blue outline of the Neilgherry 
Hills; in your front the silyer-sand of 
the dry watercourse divides the thick and 
sombre jungle with a stream of light, till you 
lose it.in the deep shadows at the foot of the 
hills,—all quiet, all still, all bathed in the 
light of the moon, yourself the only man for 
miles to. come; a solitary watcher, your only 
companion the poor cow, who, of fears 
and suspicions at every leaf-fall, reminds - 
that a terrible struggle is about to take p 
within a few feet of your bed, and that there 
will be noise and confusion, when must 
be cool and collected. Your little kennel 
would not be strong enough to resist a deter- 
mined charge, and you are alone, if three 
good guns are not true friends. 

Let me, good reader, give way to the piea- 
sures of memory,—let me fancy m ack 
again, pat in my. dear oem bot, Sal of 

and expectation, now drinki @ ice- 
cold coffee from one of the cieeane bottles, 
re-corking it, and placing it slowly and noise- 
lessly in its. corner. Hark to the single ring 
of a silver bell, and its echo amo e hills! 
a spotted deer—why does she ? has she 
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moment ago. i 
jain 
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the ‘hills when she 
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js, tail ra n 
direction of the 
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polished just 

of the little peep- 

d as 

nade rieg FA 
struggle ;—pray heaven 

calm, and do not fire in a 

will either lose or secure 


prize. 
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that? Yes, ligh 
ick succession, and a 


ush. Taking a look to the 
accidental opening among 
plain that a storm, or, as it 
at sea, a was brew- 
of black cloud was approach- 
eaten nets 

i ce of a huge 
eaten to the earth. The 
obscured, showed a white mist as 
rain had reached. Then was 
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tning—then some large vy 
on the roof, and it was raining cats 
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ess 


its, creed,—he felt that 


child, and the God 


But the beautiful was now ex! for 


lit 
which 


@ he is again! evident! theme ae nullah, he 
which en parallel, an 
o hundred yards behind the hut. | falling 





supposed the ess of i 
annihilation,—while the crash of thunder 
overhead rolled over the echoes of the hills, 
“T am the Lord thy God.” 

The made in a hurry. 


liage which covered it collected drops 
to pour down continuous streams on the 
stem of every twig. - 

So much for sitting up for tigers! will 
most of m Poems by. 4 and at the 


who would subject If to 
such m ; but the bred Shikaree 
is game and stanch to the and will 
not be stopped by a night’s w . For 


myself, I can only say in extenuation, that I 
was born on the oth of August. 
A heavy and continuous down- 
showed its effects, and although I 
big coats, and was not al: er un 
for such an emergency, an hour 


pes grace Beye ged to confess my- 
to! 


The matress 
ip-bath, for there was no 
retofore as I have 


water, ti 

and asieep. 

ing the clouds broke and the 

the stream ran down to half its 
and a concert of thousands of 

tenor, and treble, kept up a monotono 
croaking enough to © the dead. 


The moon and I attacked 


in the puffs of air the hissing of the | circu 


out of jacket and 
Se eal Weeds tht cbambeseett ly dry. 


ceased 
damp and sleepy, with arms folded 
and eyes sometimes open, but often shut, I 
kept an indifferent watch, when the cow 
on her legs and a choking groan 
brought me to my senses! There they were! 
No dream! A huge tiger holding her just 
behind the ears, shaking her like a fighting 
dog! By the doubtful light of a watery 
moon I calmly and noiselessly ran out 
the muzzle of my single J. Lang rifle. ° 
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to the noisy crowing 
a; 5s ot heard, doubtfall: 
up, and soon ou y 
en distinctively, the approach of my 
sudden and stop, when they 
in full view of the Gcaibarel can: 
then a look up.and down the nullah, as 
if they had not seen all. The reader must 
spare me the recollection of a scene that 
vexes me even at this distance of time, as if 
it had occurred but yesterday. The next 
half-hour was spent sitting on the carcass of 
the cow, staring at the enormous and deeply 
indented prints of the tiger's feet, and look- 
ing sorrow and vexation and some com- 
unction at the poor little calf which had 
sen driven back to its mother, neither to see 
her-alive nor her death aven 

It was quite evident that the tiger had not 
been hit, for there was neither hair nor blood 
to be seen, and one.or two small branches in 
the jungle beyond the cow showed, either by 
being cut down or barked, that the ball h 

over the mark. So on the pony and 
to. the tent to sleep or sulk out the 
next twelve hours. 

Somehow or other that pony, generally so 
clever and pleasant, was inclined to kick his 
toes against every stone, and be perverse all 
the way home ; at any rate I fancied so, and 
am ashamed to say that I gave him the spur, 
or jerked the curb rein on the slightest pre- 
tence. My people, like all Indians, read the 
case p Bim i , and trudged along without 

ing a remark on any subject. We 
ponmee under the identical banian-tree and 
y the disgusting little black image described 
in the commencement of the story, ard nev- 
er did I feel more indignant against all idola- 
try, or more inclined to smash a Hindoo god. 
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were therefore sent out to watch that the 
place should not:in any way be disturbed, or 
the dead cow. touched or moved, and I re- 
signed myself to a pleasant sleep. I awoke 
about three in the afternoon;. the guns had, 
thanks to a good Shikaree, been rene 
dried, and slightly oiled, and were all lai 
on the table, looking as. if a month of rain 
would not make them miss fire. A bath, clean 
clothes, guns loaded, pony saddled—and once 
more off to try my luck. 

The pony was active and cheerful, and even 
the beastly image under the banian-tree did 
not look so grim. On our arrival at the 
— - yeah ? risecige Atay had watch- 

VA wn from their trees, 
and reported nothing had happened du- 
ring the day, and that the place had been un- 
disturbed. A few vultures appeared about 
sway sad settled on the carcass, but had 
been driven off ; further they had nothing to 
8a 


y: 
They were referred to the tent for pay- 
ment for their day’s work, and, in due 


course, took their departure with m le. 
Once more left alone !—this Mga 
alone, for my poor companion of last night 
lay stiff and stark in the position I saw her 
fall, when the tiger relinquished his hold. 
Alarmed by the already slightly smelling 
carrion, or finding water elsewhere, left by 
the down-pour of last night, no ul or 
other living thing paid me a visit, if I ex- 
cept some few crows, who with heavy wings 
swept past, or perched on neighboring trees, 
ante. and winking their eyes, pe peer- 
ing cautiously and inquisitively at the dead 








ing, till 
escaped in 


there he 


but deeply, and I was the 
pected witness to a catawauling 


of them together 
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re out a beef-steak, I once more 
‘Sam Nock,” and ran the muz- 

the little port. The white linen 

d marked a line behind his shoulders, and 

from the continued motion 
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the valle 
the hills answered it, with the hooti 
tribes of monkeys, who, scared out of . 
sought the highest branches, at the sound of 
the well-known voice of the 


jungle. 
lyzed 
and useless, and that all danger was out of 


k, | the question. He sank down again on his 


stationary, 
longer the 
I felt how awful 


elbows, and as he rested his now powerless 
limbs, I saw the blood welling out of a wound 
in the as it shone in the moonlight, and 
trickled off his sleek-painted hi e@ glo- 
bules of quicksilver. As I looked into his 
countenance, I saw all the devil alive there. 
The will remained—the 

It was a sight never 

head raised to 


ail. * I 
singing 
tiger to 

red at it. 

bleeding, he 

uncertainty, as 

if he were trying, but unable, to measure the 


in, | extent of the force that had laid him low, 


strange and unsus- 


which defies 


Motionless myself, provocation ceased, and 
without farther attezpt to get on his I he 
continued to gaze on me; when I ’ 
lowered my head to the sight, and again 
led trigger. This time, true to the mark, the 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
A VISIT TO THE “MAID OF ATHENS.” 
BY MRS. BUXTON WHALLEY. 
ay 3 yes giorno, si ! Vie 

una bella citta ! Ma, dow’ éla Fenice?” 
Such was the morning salutation of the 
Venetian captain in command of the Aus- 
trian Loyd steamer which had conveyed us 
the Gulf of Corinth, as he pointed de- 
vely to a collection of huts about a stone’s 
throw from the shore, and wondered what 
could induce any one, voluntarily, to abandon 
his “sea Cybele” for such as these! So few 
were they in number, and so small in size, 
that they had hitherto eluded our notice; 
they constituted, insignificant 
the town < autraki. 
ion, awakening us 
oa god-like men,” 
Lae 7a Seagronnine as all such interruptions 
must be, alike indicating ignorance, and that 
want of sympathy, which is its natural result. 
Bat to the English traveller, who now scarcely 
dares to hope to find a spot left on Rnrope 

where he may look on Nature, unscared 
cockneyfied sights and sounds, it ought not 
to form a very serious subject for complaint. 
To such an one, sick of Italian cities, where 
his coun’ assemble but to e their 
ennui their vices, as of German steam- 
boats, on the decks of which they listlessly 


ae 


put last night’s adven- 
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end an open door revealed a bed, on which 
orchestra, 


shortly afterwards the 


consisting 
of two fiddlers, took 


up their position, with 
the ball-room. ” 


balms,” which an enthusiastic traveller once 
endeavored to into “waving aro- 
matic plants,” had long ago withered from 
the hostess’s possession, never to be replaced. 
But she, the fairest flower of all, with her 
two sisters, still retain no inconsiderable rem- 
nants of beauty; which is the more remark- 
able in a country where good looks vanish, 
and age arrives, so speedily. ‘Indee 

looks at all are rare among the continental 
Greek women; the celebrated beauties being 
usually islanders, and chiefly Hydriotes. Mrs. 


y | Black was attired in her coqnettish native 


costume, consisting of a red fez, profusely 
ornamented with gold embroidery, placed on 

* At the period of which I write, 
principal to the capital was mapanige, ont ter 
uncertain track 


fag oan ag at 


and the rocky bed of the 
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HE gallery parallel to the course of the 
and which joi 


Wi 
vast » where his gardener, Le 
Notre, had collected: from all parts of the 
ey ae rarest and most plants 


Philip the 
1 Ho hs 
own gardens to deck the Tuileries; 
oF case 40 topeet ths 
cease 
“Sine,” anid Colbert ely, “the Quesh 
‘ Si sai vi 
Pmourns ‘a much greater loss—that of your 


+ 


order to ee 


” 
The minister bowed, without rep’ 
“As to you, M. de Lauzun,” 


‘is 


of 
and that the nature of our 
her is not to be made a subject of dis 


“8S pel my—” 


king, “beware, henceforward, how 
that Maria ‘Theresa’ Queen 











my poor flowers!” crie@ 


mtlemen yourself,” re- 
ile. we are dancing, M. 


’ frag: orange-tree bore wax-lights 
amid its b and many lovely faces 


amongst the flowery thickets ; while 
—— watched the footsteps « 


laughed amid trees and flowers, and breathed 
the soft sweet summer air ? 


favorite 


der, 
de Se 
Remorse punished her for her happiness ; and 
more than once has the priest, who read first 
mass at the chapel of Versailles, turned at 
the sound of stifled sobs proceeding from the 
royal recess, and seen there a closely-veiled 
_— 

The n angel still remembered heaven. 

Thus passed ten years. At their end, the 
rose-tree might be seen placed on a magnifi- 
cent stand in the Palace of St. Germain ; but 
despite of Le Nétre’s constant care, the 
flower bent sadly on its blighted stem. Near 


. | it the Duchess de la Valliére (for so she had 


ust been created) was weeping bitterly. 

most intimate friend, Athen- 
ais de Montemar, Comtesse de Montespan, 
entered, and exclai “What, weeping, 
Louise! Has not the just ce you 
the tabouret as afresh p of his love ?” 
— replying, La Vallitre pointed to 

r rose. 


“What an absurd superstition!” cried 
Madame de Mon , seating herself near 
her friend. “Tis really childish to ‘fancy 
that the affections of a Monarch should follow 


y | the destiny of a flower. Come, child,” she 


continued, playfully slapping the fair mourn- 
er’s hands with her ee “you know you are 
always adorable, and wliy should yeu not be 


The ee adored !” 





“ use another has had the art to sup- 
plant me.” 

Athenais bit her lip. Louise had at length 
discovered that her pretended friend was 
seeking to undermine her. On the previous 








Leriek 


E 


with a rapid gesture, 
its footstalk the corrosive liquid 
tained. 


practised this unworthy ma- 
unknown to the sorrowful rere, 


pair of scissors, cut off the withered blossom, 


ke 
Incia, and ‘news ‘of his 
t while sho i illo child to 


not 


will be surrounded with trials of many kinds. 
y her parent, 

want of affection than from lack of interest 

—who, then, so suited for monitor and in- 


structor both, as the 7 an win a and 
well-informed Stuart himself? vid has 


it under a crystal vase. After- | gage 


and 
pad ge rayed to Heaven for strength to 
fulfil the i ution she had made. 

The’ of Louis the Fourteenth passed 
away, with its glory and with its crimes. 
France had now. reached that disastrous 
epoch, when famine and ilence mowed 
down the pee inhabitants, and Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene cut the royal 
army to pieces on the frontiers. 

One day, the death-bell tolled from a con- 
vent tower in the Rue St. Jacques, and two 
long files of female Carmelites bore, to her 
last dwelling, one of the sisters of their 
strict and silent order. When the last offices 
were finished, and all the nuns had retired 
to their cells, an old man came and knelt be- 
side the quiet grave. His trembling hand 
raised a crystal vase which had been 
on the stone; he took from be 
withered which he pressed to his lips, 
and murm i's totes beoken by sobs :— 

“ Poor heart! Poor flower !” 

«ain old yr ey en Notre; and the Oar- 

Q iu morning, was Sister 
ray Miséri formerly Duchesse 
de la Valliare. . 


it a 


self old in the of a 
teen? What girl of eighteen ever deemed 
herself too young to be wooed and won by a 


man of twenty-eight? For t 
Gus cctheneat Seb eneanede 


all around them by the superiority of their 
own minds and the congeniality of their pur- 
suits. Pity .the: poor country girl in con- 
stant presence of that cultivated intellect, 
fine understanding, and beaming counte- 
nance, never w of on her life. 
What wonder that as the flower expands in 

unfolds to blissful con- 
dian, glories in the . Heis i 
but she is ric’ povoud’ ker wishes, dil ties 





Stuart : by Mrs. Norton. New-¥: 
* cf Dualeath : by ew-York, 
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Eleanor, anda ee 
Eleanor, unexpecied news, 





8. 
family of Eleanor 
Penrhyn is stil 


and The’ will tale ‘hee: 3 
Eleanor’s mother needs a home. 


loses both by a ‘violent death at one and the 
same moment. Sir Steplien has a remedy 
for which but increases the 


elily, and to behold living 
guilt. Is her cup of sorrow 

yet. She utters no ie ta 

but seein yoke scscatty ath mee boy 
resignedly, waiting patiently and beseeching- 
ly, rather than with murmurs, for the hour 
of dismissal. Light, howéver, is to gleam 
the checkered path before the journey 
Another eight years may have elaps- 
ed since David Stuert took his leave of 
sents himself with 
an oy is from home, 
and @ traveller has arrived at his house, with 
a letter from a distant country. Wondrous 
disclosure! * Stuart lives! Mercifully saved 

on the night on which he attempted suicid 
he proceeded to America, where by dint o 
years of exertion and co-operation 
with the authors of his former great calamity 
he contrived to re-establish the affairs of the 
bankrupt house with which he had connect- 
ed himself, and to recover the whole of 
Eleanor’s sacrificed patrimony. The bearer 
of the letter, Mr. Stuart’s confidential agent, 
is authorized a P peeiien fortune, oh 
communicate respecting his 
ce hg ma 6 Oh, to see the man who had 
tely seen him living and safe in far off 
America! She hurries to meet him, and 
the hand of—David Stuart. When 
Sir Stephen comes home, at Mr. Stuart’s ear- 
nest request and against the wish of Eleanor, 
the guardian is introduced as Mr. Lindsay. 
“ Nothing,” he says, “is to be gained by self- 
betra the more as he intends 
sh to return to his adopted home. But 
before Stuart can make up his mind to de- 
partare, he is made aware, first of a circu0- 
stance which it is much to be wondered has 
never occurred to him before, viz: the former 
perfect uncalculating devotion of his ward; 
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vase of Ruvo, of which he gives a new, 

and on the whole certainly correct account.” 
In connection with this work we may notice 
another which in April, entitled 
Avex. Fisoner. 


Fe sn by a 
From Nae, Ath eh met 
identical with Vischer who published three 
er ago one of the best ics on phi- 
osophies of art, ever written even in - 
many. We are told in a short notice, that 
the author attempts, by a study of the m 

ing f0 if; inciding the crymological. signi 
bg to @ etymo! i- 
fication of the name, to establish i 


Some anonymous scribbler in Berlin has re- 
bf ut forth a treatise on free trade, en- 
titled Zempus omnia revelat: of which a re- 

i ecturing the cause of its pub- 
that “ as it treats generall 


rea that the Free Trade Union have not 
leemed it worth while to hear him through.” 
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may be 
of regulating our 
correct management and stre’ 
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FP 


supernatural methods of cur- 

pe eRareale stk 

y into Theo-Demon and An- 

3 as well as dreams, visions, biblical 

ims, cosmic and magic influences of the 
soul, with a scattering fire of amulets, sp« 


i 


Hi 


No department of ancient art is more in- 
teresting, or indeed more to the 
student, than that relating to theatres and 
other aids to the practical illustration of dra- 
matic art. No characteristic of modern con- 
tinental life, is so striking to the traveller as 
the earnestness with which the opera is dis- 
cussed by all classes, and its powerful influ 
ence upon social life in nearly every relation. 
But even the earnest attention which is di- 
rected at the present day in Naples or Vien- 
ha to some new incarnation of the all govern- 
ing spirit of amusemeni, is no when com- 

with the same as it among the 
ancients, to whom it was literally life. ‘ Pa 
nem et circenses’—bread and the public 
—with these the Roman <‘iizen of the later 
empire, like the modern lazzaroue, with his 
maccaroni and San Carlino, could dream away 
life and be happy. Mindful of the importance 
i of ancient art in its manifold 

ns, Frrep. Wresever has recently set 
forth a book,* declared by competent authori- 
ty to be the best in the world on this subject. 

e has chosen judiciously from the immense 
mass of ial extant; and according to the 

* Wreseter, Fereparton. 


ude 
Jer des Buhnenwesens, Sellen Griom 


tingen, 1851. Vandenheik und Ruprecht. 
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‘and the Italian phy 
music. The illustra- 


BEEEE 


FEE 


» Tux ‘second and third parts of the Holz- 
schnitte Derihmter. Meister, or woodcuts of 
celebrated masters, have made their appear- 
ance, containing, Ist. smaller woodcuts by 
Hans Holbein the younger (A. D., 1498-1554), 
being selections from the Dance of Death, 
and the Peasants’ and Children’s Alphabets ; 

a large engraving after Michael Wohlze- 
muth (1484-1519), being the Glorification of 
Christ, and a onna and child of Hans 
Birkmayer’s; also, from the Dutch school, 
after Dirk de Bray (ob. 1680), a portrait of 
the artist’s father, 


work, though gotten up in every particular 
in the most elegant manner, is afforded at a 
very moderate price. 


Recent German poetry offers little for re- 
mark. Texixampr has published a poem in 
hexameters in the style of Goethe’s Hermann 


HARD, & poet not unknown, has written a 
poem upon Biirger, whose wild life had al- 
vendly famine Willer subject for a romance 
and Mosenthal for a drama, and which is too 
unpleasant to be made attractive even by the 


ear 1840. They have much 


An in contribution to a 
- Vergpy’s Schleswig-Hols- 


rary history is 
tein in 1850. A 





pating darkness, would be to revive the 
old German names!” 


accord with holy nature.” His principal 
sources are the verbal assertions of Dr. Arex. 
iple in page 1 where he 
Anno” ies @ year, 
original from 
an, un and unst ; to which oats G; 
fortun 


success. Dr. Vollmer’ is an amiable 

pe cece scholar of immense erudition, 
an 

the subject of early German and Gothic dia- 
lects. We regret that his learning should be 
lent to the support of such singular vagaries. 


Cart Gutzxow, who seemed by his first 
literary failure, the Walley, in 1836, to have 
sunk irretrievably; but has since risen to a 
brilliant eminence by the publication of Uriel 
Akasta, the Zopf und Behuwert, and other 
writi has recently put forth another, 
noticed as the Ritter von Geiste. G. Remar 
at Berlin, has published the first volume of a 
second edition of Béoxn’s inestimable work, 
Die der Athener—the po- 
nag od feet wee: oe Prof. Awr. 

UBITZ, lebrated wood engraver, 
lisher of an annual comic almanac, ite 
fact the father of all the popular German il- 
lustrated almanacs of the present day, has 
The Bmporce Henry ond his Sons, Bophonis- 

lenry is 
ba, and Johann der Ziegler. 


Macchiavelli wnd der Gang der Europai- 
schen Politik (Macchiavelli, and the Course 
of European Policy), by Tazoporz Munnr, is 
the last discussion of the political system of 
the “ Regent of the il.” The Sottsions 
of The Prince Herr Mundt supposes have in- 
fluenced the late reactionary events in Ger- 
many, and he thinks that work will be 
the favorite text-book of despots. ex- 

ition of the character and doctrines of 
iavelli, and his influence on 
policy, is an interesting historical study. 
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isition, by Davin. © It is well writte 
natural, Remarkable qualities 


so passionate a theme. 


vancing. 

Gtioient of mnntibtiad a6: job uliieeliahlecriiicls 
is:still requisite to form an accurate history 
of the middle ages, with reliable accounts 
of its varied literature and customs, or when 
we reflect on the spoil and dev which 
every day brings to the ancient. hoard, we 
should feel grateful to those untiring antiqua- 
ries; who thus rescue a few literary gems 
from the flood of time. 


- Toe ipts of Peter Schlemil, na- 
turally awakens attention, but proves to be 
an extravaganza of Louis Bzousretn, humor- 
ons and intelligent withal. But the humor 
is not intelligible, and the intelligence is not 
humorous, says a sharp reviewer. 





Fuousnem, how he 


sart, of his varied 
the thirty years’ war, and of the numerous 
i and dangers which he ex- 


Sorrows 
perienced, with his ultimate good fortune. 


A German critic, who of course belongs 
to the conservative party, writing under date 
of June 16; says of Miss Hetrzn Weser, the 
inventor of the hybrid costume which Punch 
satirizes as an American absurdity, that “ ex- 
cept in a certain di of public decencies 
there is nothing by which to distinguish her 
from the mass of ‘women of the mid- 
dling classes; she is about thirty-five years 
of age, and appears to be willing to do or say 
any thing that may be required for the at- 
traction of observation; from her writin 
throw out what is stolen or compiled, ant 
there is nothing left to evince even a medi- 
ocrity of talent.” This is less favorable than 


. | am account we published in an early number 


of the International (vol. i. 468), but it may 
be quite as just. 


Wuen Professor Zann sojourned in Naples, 
he took an active part-in the excavations of 
Pompeii—studies which eventually led to the 
publication of his meritorious work on this 

Ce hae tra mow time ne ce 
po 8 progress of these operations to o 
Goethe. 6 poet’s replies to these commu- 
nications on the ancient paintings of Pompeii, 
its and other buildings, were replete 
with those sparks of genius he exhibited on 
every occasion. This rather voluminons cor- 
respondence, long laid up at Naples, has been 
lately discovered, and will be published by 

essor Zahn. 


Geschichte der Deutschen Stadte und des 
Deutschen Burgerthums (History of the Ci- 
ties of Germany, and of German Citizenship), 
by F. W. mae ver is the first of a ine of 
ewer ng exhausting books of German 

istorical materiel, in course of publication 
by Weizel, of Lp ee The style of treatment 
resembles that adopted in The Pictorial His- 


tory of England, which will make the work 
easy of reference. 








Somers of the age from th 
m the 
jeg the le orities declare tobe 
devoid of that bold and thoughtful 
spirit which formerly fonght so well for the 
emancipation of the understanding from ‘its 
long scholastic thraldom. 


A most mystical and meta 


essential difference in speculative science be- 
tween ether and thought, the unity of mat- 
ter and spirit, the eternity and evanescence 
of matter, the thoughts, feelings, and sensa- 
tions of God, and the final explication of the 
trinity. All this and more. In fine, says a 
German critic, it is a ve 


k, 


af jocose 
strongly to be commended for the consola- 


tion of political prisoners. 


Wa.vmerster’s Bridal-Tour, a story of 
the Rhine, Wine, and Travel, is the pee 
sant and appropriate title of the last book of 
Orro Roquzetts. It is the story of a spring 
tour along the Rhine. The fire of its wine, 
the golden gleam of its vineyards, the faint, 
peer delicacy of the grape-blossom, the 
uringlook of the Love-Lei, the mystery of 
ruins, the distant a of the wild hunts- 
man’s pack,—they all breathe, and bloom, 
and sound through the little book. Itis a 
genuine song of spring. The poet is young, 
—he feels, dreams, and sings—what n 
poet more ? 


A Gzrmaw version of Copway the Indian’s 
pegahbouk Houptling @ Ojibuoy Nation: 
ga-g ‘auptli j y Nation: 
Die Oj Delireny: lated from 
the English by N. Aprer, and published at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. This we presume is 
an after-shot from the Peace Convention. 


Amone the new books announced in Ger- 

The Institutions of the United 

i merican Experi- 

to be anonymous. 

rman works on this 

country we shall notice particulaly in our 
next number. 
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ence upon social and artistic life. ‘The 
lisher Brockhaus of Leipsic has recent! 
sued a collection in three volumes of 
Russian novelists. Yet, whether from the 
want of tact in the selection or from the’ab- 
sence of characteristic qualities in the tales 
themselves, the authors are weakest in their 
delineation of popular life and manners, in 
this resembling fine society in R: which 
ignores ae erm 8 men in Parisian 
manners, , and life, every thing but 
Parisian aliaiea* ‘A tadegt tes cathoin thes 
works are quoted we note Arexanprr Pusu- 
KIN, the pride of Russian literature, born in 
1799, and died in a duel in 1887. Hxrewa 
Haun, born in 1815, who, married at six- 
teen to a soldier, travelled through a large 
part of Russia, and died in 1882. Her no- 
vels were first published after her death, but 
seem to be not of the highest merit. Azrex- 
ANDER Herzen, born in 1812, has zealously 
studied Hegel, and written a series of humor- 
ous tales, the best of which is called Zaras 
Bulwa. Since 1847 he has been a wanderer, 
pursued as a democrat, and now proposes to 
visit the United States. 
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Tae Emperor of Austria has appointed 
Aaron Wotreane MessExey, a Jew, ‘es- 
sor of Criminal Law at the University of 
Prague. M. Messeley had long filled the chair 
of the Hebrew Lan and Literature in 
the same University. e numbers of Jews 
now attached as professors to the different 
universities and educational establishments in 
the Austrian states is seventeen; of whom 
fifteen were named by the late Emperor, and 
two by the present. 


AvexanprE Dumas, who, as a simple story 
writer is perhaps deserving of the highest 
place in the temple of letters—whose Phree 
Gua , With its several continuations, 
making some twenty volumes, is the most 
entertaining, and in certain characteristics 
the best sustained novel written in our days, 
—announces in Paris a new tale, Un Drame 
de 98, and he occupies the fewilleton of the 
Presse every week with another, Ange Pi- 
tou, of which the scene and time are also 
France during the first revolution. 

Mapame Onartes Reysavp, authoress of 
The Cadet de Oalobriéres, has just published 
another story, Faustine, wherein provincial 
life in France is daguerreotyped. 


Amone the announcements in Paris we no- 
tice one of the tenth volume of TarzRs’s His- 
toire du Consulat. The eleventh volume is 
-also said to be nearly ready. 
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of and whose 


t was allowed to de- 
characteristic harangue 
in defence of the article. He tasked himself 
for his most brilliant antithetical rhetoric, 
denouncing the scaffold, and the legislation, 
of death. The son, however, was cunvicted, 
and sentenced to a fine of five hundred francs 
and imprisonment for six months. 
Victor Hugo has published a volume con- 
taining twelve es delivered on various 
occasions while he has been a representant du 


Mary | peuple. They are on the Bonaparte family, 


_ Iw the political literature of France a new 
ponent Cormentn is remarkable. It 

entitled ision, and its substance is this: 
Having recounted the history of the Re- 
publican Oharter, elaborated d many 
months by men pedals delegated to the 
work, and by a suffrage really universal, de- 
bated long and earnestly in the committee, 
amended by the eighteen delegates of the 
assembly, reviewed by the commission, deli- 
berated by the chamber, discussed by the 
press,—-M. Oormenin establishes that this 
constitution, so elaborately matured, if it has 
nothing which promises eternal duration, yet 
satisfies all the conditions essential to pre- 
sent permanence, and will well lead the na- 
tion to that moment, when, personal passion 
being somewhat allayed, it may be wisely 
and conscientiously reviewed. This is the 
pith of the er maya It appeals to no pas- 
sions, and justifies no excess, and is a nota- 
ble and intelligent effort at the resolution 
of the question. 


M. pe Marcetzus, an old French ambas- 
sador, has published two volumes entitled 
Serene, Sptentee in the East. His oriental 
travel dates back as far as 1818, but the 
beautiful vision has pursued him ever since, 
and he knew no better way to lay it than b 
painting it, and making it real. The vol- 
ume opens with a confession that all travel 
and all scenery have only reminded him most 
strongly of his eastern experiences, and that 
mow, chilled with age, and hoping nothing 
of the future, he has especial pleasure in re- 
curring to the past. It is a series of collo- 
pap Naar wong sketches and anecdotes, and 
vwill doubtless be a pleasant companion for 
‘the eastern tour. M. de Marcellus will fol- 
low this work with A Collection of Popular 


Songs in Greece. 





the punishment of death, universal suffrage, 
the liberiy of the press, the affairs of Rome, 
&c., and are all written with the author’s cus- 
tomary fine rhetoric; indeed in thought and 
style they are among his best performances. 


‘Mapame Booarme, who probably was a 
party to the late murder of os brother, for 
which her husband the Count de Bocarme is 
to be executed, was an intimate friend of 
Balzac. The t novelist dedicated one of 
his works to her, and another of them was 
written in the Chateau de Bitremont. Bal- 
zac, while on a visit to the chateau, was 
taken to see a farmer, and, as usual, inte- 
rested himself so much in the cattle, that af- 
ter an hour’s conversation he was amused 
to find that the farmer had taken him, H. 
de Balzac, the brilliant Parisian, for a cattle 
dealer! The forthcoming memoirs of Bal- 
zac will perhaps contain something about 
this woman, who seems to have won for 
herself the execration of all France. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the aaorory 


Gazette affirms that, on the whole, the Frenc 
press has gained by the ion requiring 
signatures to original articles. The abler 
class of contributors have profited greatly, 
as they have obtained a position in popular 
esteem, and consequently a claim on their 
employers, which years of anonymous drud- 
gery would not have secured. Nor have 
readers, it is remarked, any cause to com- 
plain; for “‘men, remembering that ‘ those 
who live to please must please to live,’ take 
far greater pains with the articles to which 
they have to attach their names, than to 
those which are unsigned.” 


M. Araco, the great astronomer, who is 
Raseing the summer at the mineral springs of 

ichy, is nearly blind, and probsbly will en- 
tirely lose his sight. His brotier, who is 
likewise a man of extraordinary abi'ities, has 
been blind many years. 
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and yee ifs - too a an wna 
tist in to ightest lesse 
of yor i triumphs. mp | Many believe that artists 
j each other. I pity 
ve it, pity them for havi 
little of the artist as not to understand 
the idea of assassinating our rivals would be 
that of our own suicide.” 
of the Philosophical 
of Alexandria is the title of a work of 
philosophical claims, by M. Vacuzror. 
He had already blished two volumes ana- 
and aon _ the doctrines of the 
phileso In the present vo- 
lume he has Yeneal’t its influence upon the 
in review Plo- 
ne scope of the 


Rovssgav, on his death, left several papers 
to his friend Moulton, and the heirs of that 
aero, in 1794, caused them to be deposited 
ublic library of Neufchatel, in Swit- 
hep There they have remained ‘unknown 
until a few weeks since, when M. Bovet, of 
that town, examined them, and found that 
they embraced an essay entitled Avant-pro- 
poset Preface a mes Confessions, which has 
just been printed. Of course it will appear 
with all future editions of the Confessions. 


Batzao, besides his his Memoirs, which are 
soon to appear in Paris, it is now stated left 
two other seme one a romance called Les 
Paysans, only a short time before 
his the other a ycollection of confiden- 
tial letters to a lady, in which, it is said, he 
took pleasure in laying bare the secrets of his 
heart, and his real opinion of men and things. 

M. Nisarp was a few weeks 
into the Academie aise. He succeeds 
the late M. Feletz, and written a his- 
tory of French literature, a book of études on 
the Latin and superintended a trans- 
lation of all the Latin a eee. 


erly a coe agp bs 


received | 7 





Gumor is about to publish the Histoire 

des Origines du Gouvernement 

=e new work, being the revised issue 
of his lectures from 1890 to. 1623, which 

except in the 


have never yet 
Journal des 


pag et compte rend of 


Le Drame de 98, by Avexaxone Dumas, 
turns out to be a narrative of the Revolu- 
tion, in Bie rapid dramatic style. 


M. Pierre Durovr is } is publishing a work of 
so | great value entitled the History of Prostitu- 
tion among all Nations and at all Times. 

A onzap edition of of the chief wri on 
affairs, by Emmi pz Girarpr, is published 
in eleven volumes. 


Mademoiselle de Belle Isle, written - _- 
mas for Mademoiselle Mars—a sprightly, die 
solute comedy, full of the life 
mates the Mémoires of the time, and poe 4 
cated in its construction with the skill of a 
Lope de Vega—was translated in New-York 
& year or two ago by Mrs. Fanny Kemble 
Butler, — ee - > at the Astor Place 
Opera House ur nap people, 
however, declined a piece so broadly licen- 
tious, and it was soom withdrawn. We see 
that another version of it has been made in 
London, and that it has been played there 
very successfully. 


Tue London editors la lack something of the 
honesty of the Americans: they never give 
credit for an article, but if making uP an en- 
tire number of a periodical from American 
sources, would permit their readers to sup- 
pose it all o 8 "s Magazine od 
particularly addicted to this infirmity, and 
the July issue of it contains our exeellent 
Boreal the Biographer, which appored ort 

lL, t which appeared ori- 
ginally in The Knickerbocker 


Tue Rev. Ouamne Kix Kinestey, Jr., rector of 
Eversley, best known to American readers as 
the author of the Chartist novel of Alton 
ae Yeast, a Problem, has been an in- © 

dustrious writer. He is now about fifty 
years of age, and besides the above worl 
and a vast Reoater of papers in Fraser's Ma- 
gazine, i), Politics Yor, the The Pepin Vit ap 
cialist atics for é 
‘ and The Saint's Sthaptintts int 
of art the best of his performances. & seo 
by the Fiveroy that he hed a 
sermon late we in Square, London, on 
the “ pananite the Poor.” It was 
so full of sockaliege * thoughts, and so se- 
vere on the richer classes, that the rector of 
bis. gowsand joniosted vohesentl) age 
w, and vehemently 
es. The congregation dispersed 
in sare disorder. 








Amone the new books of English verse, 
some of the most noticeable are Z7'he Fair Je- 
land, in Siw Cantos, by Epmunp Pxxt: in the 
Spenserian measure, with passages of fair de- 
seription ; Ballad by R. H. Horne, 
author of “ Orion Soyer ie aoa g 
genuine try ; ign of Avarice, an 
all dol adios, in four cantos; Philosophy 
in the Fens, in the style of Peter Pindar; and 
Marican, a Chilian tale, by Henry Iveuis. 


pe ce. 
Mr. Levi W'opsury’s Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings, Addresses, and Judicial Opinions, will 
be published in four octavo volumes, by Lit- 
tle & Brown, of Boston. 


Tur North American Review for the July 
angi is in many respects characteristic. 
months after every Review published in 
Great Britain had had its paper on Southey, 
and when the subject is quite worn out, the 
North American furnishes us with a leading 
article upon it, in which there is neither an 
original t nor a new combination of 
thoughtsthat are old. Oolton’s Public Heono- 
my gives a title to an article, in which the book 
ig treated superciliously, and some ideas b 
Henry O. Carey are presented as the org 
nal speculations of the reviewer. It is de- 
serving of remark that the Past and Pre- 
sent, and more recent works of Mr. Carey, 
which among thinking men throughout the 
world have commanded more attention than 





Sick diiieataice Oar. 
have never San con 
periodi 


iscsi scm 


. It is based on 


any other writings in political 
% 


ing the last 


all the research and diecussicn since 
time, notwithstanding the facts that the 
subject never was so amply, so profoundly, 
or 80 oe i as ooses the last 
year—that the very writers refe to in 
the article have for the chief part published 
their most important treatises upon it since 
1847—that within six months its literature 
has received large accessions in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy,—and that in our own coun- 
try, of whose intellectual advancement this 
Review is bound to give some sort of an in- 
dex, the four years since Latham’s “ Present 
State and Recent Progress of Ethnological 
Philosophy” ap have furnished im- 
portant works by Albert Gallatin, Mr. Hale 
of the Exploring £ ition, the Rev. Dr, 
Bachman, the Rev. Dr. Smyth, and several 
others, all of which should have been con- 
sidered in any new, especially in any Ameri- 
can resume of the ussion. Johnston's 
Notes on North America is treated with a 
spleen excited by the author’s refusal to re- 
cognize the greatness assumed for certain 
persons connected with Harvard College, 
and Mr. Bowen is weak enough to say, or to 
permit a contributor to say, “we under- 
stand (!) Mr. Johnston has a high reputa- 
tion,” &c.. Pish! And what does the read- 
er suppose is the theme—the fresh, before 
unheard-of theme—of another paper? what 
new star, in the heaven of mind, demanded 
most the exploration and illustration of the 
North American Review, for this July quarter, 
in 1861? The best guesser of riddles would 
not in fifty years hit upon Mr. Gilfillan’s 
book of rigmarole entitled The Bards of the 
Bible, but this performance, which had been 
criticised in every other cms monthly, 
weekly, and daily, in the English language, 
that would descend to it, crowds out the 
sub; of “ great pith and moment” upon 
which a periodical of such claims should have 
spoken with wise authority. 

Our own country is of suggestive to- 
pics for thoughtful, earnest, and learned men, 
and it is fit that the closet should send ont its 
instruction to calm the turbulence awakened 
by tempests from the rostrum—that affairs 
should be subjected to the criticism of expe- 
rience, and that what is new in Sor 
in opinion, or suggestion, sho ve 

ick and popular sotigultion and justice. 
¢ need—we must have—for this purposes 
— and really national Review, to re- 
and guide the life and aspirations of the 


country. 
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We mentioned some time ago that Mr. 


vo | research 
. | Sweep of 


It will come too late. 1 
have been very well received any time within a 
after Judge "8s death: now the 
mind ; swe Ae n an unalterable pracy 
that Was an overra 
& Pron tri the processes by 
fame was acquired is likely for a 
to sink it below its just level. We 
the opinion of more than one emi- 
connected with the very school 
maiment of the lecding men of the 
iu t of the ing men of the 
en um is semen, wines we say that 


poet Mle not a great lawyer; two or 
his books were t the rest 


ah 


rt 
4 
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ingenious advertising. Now they 
er for the country courts, and the 
courts of the cities, where no oppos- 
er has enough wit and knowledge to 

against Story, but they are no 
viene authorities, and every term 
are found to be of declining influence. 
Asa man of letters, Judge Story’s rank will 
be still lower. He has left nothing to carry 
his name into another age. Yet he was a 
man of much professional learning, of taste, 
sagacity, an extraordinary command of his 
resources, and a most amiable and pleasing 
character, 


i 


a 
e 


i 


and his memoirs and co d- 


rrespon' 
ence, if fitly presented, will constitute an at- 
tractive and valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of American society. 


= feat 
its, to the collection of whatever 
matenals stilt exist for the illustration of the 
lives of the Western Pioneers. He has care- 
are explored all the valley of the Mississippi, 
under the most favorable #1spices—by his in- 
telligence and enthusiasm and large acquaint- 
ance with the most conspicuous people, com- 
mended to every family which was the re- 
pository of tions or of written 
documents—and he has succeeded in amass- 
ing a collection of MS. letters, narratives, and 
other papers, and of printed books, pam- 
phlets, magazines, and journals, more exten- 
sive than is by many of the state 
historical societies, while in character it is 
altogether and necessarily unique. He pro- 
poses soon to publish his first work, The Life 
and Times of General George Rogers Clar: 
(whose have been long in his posses- 
sion, and whose surviving Indian fighters and 
other associates he has personally visited), in 
two octavo volumes, to be followed by shorter 
historical memoirs of Colonel Daniel Boone, 


for cash profits, and sold by | edited by 


General Simon Kenton, General John Sevier 
of East Tennessee, General James Robertson, 
Captain Samuel Brady, Colonel William Craw- 
ford, the Wetzells, &., &c. The field of his 
it will be seen, embraces the entire 
e Mississippi, every streamlet flow- 
ing into which has been crimsoned with the 
blood of sangui er a sentinel 
mountain looking own to w waves has 
been a witness of more terrible and strange 
vicissitudes and adventures than have been 
invented by all the romancers. 


Tae Dublin University Magazine is not 
very kind in the matter of the American po- 
em of Frontenac, but suggests that as the 
author’s name is , he cannot object to 
being “walked into.” 


Mrs. Sournwortn’s story of Retribution 
is being republished in Reynolds's Mi ; 

i G. W. M. Reynolds, the novelist. 
Those who are acquainted with the prodtc- 
tions of Reynolds will perhaps recognize the 
fitness of the association. 


Mrs, Mowatt, who has just returned from 
a professional residence in — we un- 
derstand will soon give the public a collec- 
tion of her miscellaneous wri prefaced 
y Mary Howitt. The authoress of The 

ortune Hunter, under various signatures, 
has been a very voluminous as well as a 
very clever writer. She will in a few weeks 
appear at the Broadway Theatre. 


Miss Brrouer has published (through Phil- 
lips & Sampson of Boston), her Zrue ly 
Jor the Wrongs of Women, and the book is 
much below her reputation. From a person 
of her character and unquestionable abilities, 


. | we looked for a rebuke of those females who 


have unsexed themselves, such a rebuke as 
should have brought to life all the latent 
shame in their natures, and for ever prevented 
any renewals of the melancholy displays they 
have made of an unfeminine passion for no- 
toriety. The “wrongs of woman,” in tho 
state of New-York at least, are purely ideal; 
here woman has all the privileges and pro- 
tections compatible with her destined offices 
in a civilized society. She undoubtedly has a 
share of the sufferings to which human na- 
tare is subject, but has literally nothing to 
complain of at the hands of man in the social 
organization. The individual wrongs of which 
she is the victim, are for the most part penal- 
ties of individual indiscretions, and the remedy 
for them is to be found in the education of 
woman for her oy wl sphere and duties, such 
education as shall develope her capacities for 
the relations of domestic life, most of all, for 
materrity. Miss Beecher treats parties with 
respect who are entitled to no respect, ac- 
knowledges evils which do not exist, and 
proposes for the elevation of female character 





plans of very questionable influence. 








have 
Nicolas Poussin, 
same day a 


‘was 
iviers, near Orleans. A little be- 
one was erected to Froissart, the quaint 
old chronicler of knightly deeds, at Valen- 
ciennes, where he was born. Jeanne Hach- 
ette is about to have one at Beauvais; Gres- 
pes’ the author of ‘Vert Vert,’ at Amiens; 
and the village of Rollot, in Picardy, has just 
caused to be placed in its public square a bust 
of the translator into French of the Thousand 
and One Nights, Antony Galland. He was 
sent by Colbert to the East on account of his 
great Nisosiodee of the Hebrew and other 
oriental languages, and on his return publish- 
ed the Arabian Nights, and a treatise on the 


igin of colfee. 

There is, in fact, scarcely a Frenchman of 
real eminence in poetry, literature, war, 
science, statesmanship, or the arts, who is 
not honored with a statue, either in his 
birthplace, or in the town made his own by 
adoption. Most of the statues are erected at 
the expense of the respective localities; the 
good people thinking it a duty to render eve- 
ry respect to their illustrious dead. And 
when they happen to be too poor to incur 
much cost, they erect a fountain, or some 
other uséful work, which bears the great 
man’s name. In the small and r village 
of Chatenay, near Paris, where Voltaire was 
born, you see, for example, a small plaster 
bust of | him, in an iron cage, and on the par- 
ish pump the words “a Voltaire.” And, as 
the Literary Gazette has it, very justly, “the 
man who should scoff at this simple tribute 
to genius would be an ass,—it is all that poor 

ts can afford to pay.” The names of 
inguished men are also frequently given 
by the French to streets and squares. In 
Paris alone, Moliére, Racine, Corneille, Vol- 
taire, Boileau, Montaigne, and I know not 
how many others, together with men of 
science by the hundred, have streets named 
after them: so have Chateaubriand and Bé- 
ranger; so have even the English Lord Byron 
and the Italian Rossini. The ships in the 





e also ne of distin- 

men, foreign as as native—there 
man-of-war named after Newton, and 
several public works have the name of our 


en, y 
monuments, and no statues at all, except a 
few of mon distingui in affairs. In Union 
Sq ite the house in which he lived, 
there d be a statue of the great Chan- 
cellor Kent; in Richmond, one of Marshall, 
next to Wash mn, the greatest of Vir- 
inians; in N Tete Bag memes 
oo py hee Rey 0G on meanest apag 
t; vefore the my of Sciences in 
Philadelphia, one to Franklin, one to Rit- 
tenhouse, and one to Alex. Wilson; at Cam- 
bridge, one to Allston; in Boston, one to 
Bowditch; and in New-York, memorials of 
some sort to Audubon, Gallatin, Hamil- 
ton, &e. 

In the new park which is to be reserved in 
the upper part of the city, we have.an oppor- 
tunity to commemorate the patriotism and 
misfortunes of the first magistrate. chosen by 
the people of New-York, the first under whom 
municipal elections were held here, and the 
first martyr to Liberty in the New World— 
Governor Leisler. rR Park sounds 
well, and it has additional fitness from the 
fact, that the unfortunate governor was once 
proprietor of a -_ of the grounds to be so 
appropriated. it shall not be called Leisler 
Park, there is another illustrious New- Y ork- 
er, Whose name appears to have been for- 
gotten by those who have given names to 
public places here,—Governor Colden, who 
wrote the History of the Five Nations. 


Wuen the Emperor of Russia was at Rome, 
four or five years ago, he en Barberi, 
the worker in mosaic, to undertake certain 
large works, and with the instruction of six 
Russian students with a view to the establish- 
ment of a great school of mosaic art in St. 
Petersburgh. Since that time Barberi and 
his pupils have been occupied with works 
for the = vy residence, the last of which, 
just completed, consists of an octagonal mo- 
saic pavement, from the ancient design of 
the round hall in the Vatican Museum, 
with twenty-eight figures, a colossal head of 
Medusa in the centre, and a variety of or- 
naments, all inclosed in a brilliant wreath 
of fruits, flowers, and foliage. . The series 
already executed consist of four scenic 
masques, each of which is valued at £5200 
sterling. With these finished works Cavaliere 
Barberi is about to forward to St. Peters- 
burgh a number of vitreous mosaic tablets of 
every shade and style of drawing and deco- 
ration, as models for younger students. 
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It is a fine instance of the beauty 
grace of Tenerani’s treatment. 
v= head of “The Liberator,” 
high, arched brow, the 

ious eyes, the sharply chiselled but 
features, beaming with intellectual 
happily conceived and exqui- 
sitely executed. 

In the same kind we note an equestrian 
statue of Bernadotte by Toceberc, a Swede 
resident in Rome. The horseman’s mantle 
has fallen aside, the staff of a commander is 
in his hand, and the able marshal, “ king 
that shall be,” looks graciously down from 
his horse. In his face there is the imperial 

of military genius, with the genial 
gtace of sensibility. The horse is finely done. 


Sremmavser’s statue of Hahnemann, the 


ihe 
La 


i The sketch serves as 
the illuminated title-page to the second vol- 
ume of the correspondence with a child. 
She describes it as follows: ‘ Goethe sits 
upon a throne, wixhin a semi-niche, his head 
reaches over the niche, which is not closed 
above, but is cut away, and seems, half seen, 
like the moon rising over the rim of a moun- 
tain. The mantle, tied round the neck, falls 
back over the shoulders, and is brought for- 
ward again under the arms into the lap. 
The left hand rests upon the lyre, supported 
u, on the left knee. e right hand, which 
holds my flowers, is sunk negligently in the 
same way, and, forgetting fame, he holds 
the laurel wreath, and looks toward heaven. 
The young Psyche stands before him, as then 
I stood, raises herself upon tip-toe to touch 
the strings of the lyre, which he permits, 
lost in inspiration.” 

The artist has appreciated this conception. 
He has represented Goethe not as an old 
man, but as a man of ideal expression, holding 
indeed the well-won laurel, but with the harp 
in hand, as if inspiration were exhaustless. 


in bronze of an Ama- 
on has been purchased 


Heer Kiss’s grou 
zon encounteri ali 
by the Prince of Prussia as a present for the 
Queen of England. A copy of the same 
work in zinc has 2 yey by a gen- 


tleman from the Uni States for £2500. 
It is said that Kiss has received a commis- 
sion for two other copies for persons in 
the United States, 





Feta ta ey ware 
not any ph er it painter. i 
branch of art is hung: aod Go vole of 
the Academy this year bear testimony to the 
fact. From the of Lawrence to the 
ete now more than twenty years, 

thas been gradually subsiding into.the mere 
record of literal i ing those great 
ee wee oly honey eee 

record. In America we. have oc- 

ceasion for no such Elliot is équal to 

any man in the world for a masculine and 

head, and Hicks and several others 

would in any country or in any time com- 
mand the applause due to great masters. 


For three years Mr. Pyyz, the landscape 
painter, has been taking a series of views in 
the lake counties.of England. The pictures 
comprise all the important objects in a tour 
through the country they illustrate, treated 
under a variety of ts, which renders the 
collection valuable in an artistic point of 
view. A feeling for atmospheric distance is 
one of Mr. Pyne’s most important oe 
and in representing wide reaching views 
mountains and lakes he has had full scope 
for his talent. The pictures are to be copied 
in a series of colored lithographs, and pub- 
lished in a volume. 


Awone the pictures in the Royal Acade- 
my this season are several by British army 
officers on foreign duty. By the Hon. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Percy there are, A Stud 
Niagara from the under Horse-Shoe 
The River St. Lawrence and Mouth of the 
Saguenay, and a view on the same river 
Near the Chaudiere Bridge, Quebec. 

Ravon, the sculptor, whose statue of Fre- 
deric the Great has just been erected in Ber- 
lin, has been the object of an artistic ovation. 
The Academy of Sciences gave a banquet in 
his honor, the king, royal family, and minis- 
ters assisted, and Meyerbeer composed a 
Cantata for the occasion. 


Mr. Heaty’s picture of Mr. Webster reply- 
ing to Colonel ma is completed, in Paris, 
and will be brought to New-York in the pres- 
ent month (of August). It is twenty-eight 
feet long. The painter has published pro- 
posals for engravings of it, at twenty do 
per copy. 


An original painting by Raphac., The 
Boar Hunt, was destroyed in a recent fire at 


Downhill House, the family seat of Sir Her- 
vey Bruce, in England. 


Tue French and English journals men- 
tion several important improvements of the 
daguerreotype, some of which are of the 
same character as Mr. Hill’s. Mr. Brady, 
of this city, has gone to London, to establish 
a branch of his house in that city. 
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Area of the U: States, 
Rank and file ofthe army - - - 
enrolled 


Miles of railroad 

Public libraries 

Number of volumes indo. - - - 
School 


The recent anniversary—being three quarters of 
a century from the Declaration of Independence— 
was cele with unusual enthusiasm in nearly 
all parts of the United States. One small party 
of secessionists in a southern state chose the occa- 
sion for some farcical expressions 
members of another y, equally insane or 
wicked, in the north, to violate the sacred- 
ness of the time by avowing a disregard of the 
Constitution ; wed on the ratify the yar yp 
feeling were such as to gratify a patriotic 
hopeful spirit. The new constitution of Maryland 
went into effect on that day, and in obedience to 
one of its provisions all the confined in 
its several prisons for debt.were then released. 

The corres between the British Minis- 
ter and the Secretary of State ing the 
long: pending difficulties in Central America is not 
yet concluded. It appears that Great Britain is 


1.| Tehuantepec 





for a tem residence in the country, 
aii probable, thet this Reitiiieatiince wil 
not be concluded until his return, and the return 
of the British Minister from a contemplated visit 
to London. 
i that an extensive fraud has been 
i i the United States Govern- 
ment in the settlement of Mexican claims, The 


practicability of the railroad 
parties have been left on the ground 
i ion of a carriage 
Coatzacoa' i navi- 
twenty-five miles above its mouth, for 
ships i en feet of water. The climate 
is believed to be healthy. The Mexican govern- 
ment having evinced some urfriendliness to the 
project, the interference of the 
United States has been solicited, but declined. 
The balance of the fourth installment of the 
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a : rss ‘were Aa violation 
e 182d article o' regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the Ordnance Otis 


of treason, and | retary 


ventions—that of Ohio, and that of Pennsylvania 
—besides having been nominated at public meet- 
ings in Delaware, Indiana, and other places. Mr. 
poe has ree Se seg ew Hamp- 
ire, meetings of various degrees of im 
tance have expressed preferences for other - 
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‘was, 
to construct a railroad from Halifax to Hamilton, 


the nation. There is no safety, nor tfhe liberty, 
is not obedience; and it had been 





where it is to join the Great Western road, consti- 

tuting a continuous line from Halifax to Detroit. 
WEST INDIES. 

We have dates of Port-au-Prince to the 30th 

of June. The coronation of the Emperor Sou 

very soon. Should no 


the Emperor may create 
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isturbances, is in prison 

; but whether he is personally implicated 
is uncertain. 

The Government of Botrvia has issued the plan 


of a. new Constitution, ing among other 


16th of July. The number of deputies was to be 53. 

An insurrection has taken place in New-Grena- 
da—the two southern Pasto and Tu- 
, gen having —— an oateey to overthrow 
e government, with the ai encouragement 
of oe The President at once di a 
military forse to the scene of the revolt, but at 
the last advices it had not succeeded in its object, 


loan | hibition is still prosperous. The 


af $400,000 in specie, and 
soon, recourse must be had to forced contributions 
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of his diocese for aid in constructing an 

church in London, where “the spiritual wants of 
the faithful” may be cared for, and announcing an 
indulgence of one hundred days for those who 
shall contribute for this object. 

An attempt has been made to prevent the 
adulteration a ae with chicory. It was 
thought to is by means of a govern- 
ment i rect but the motion failed. The Ex- 
receipts ak 
ready amo@tt toa million and a half of dollars. 





The number of troops in Ireland has, in conse- 
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another Peace Congress have 
scale. In one important 
London will be distin- 
all others; and that is, in the 
of representative character which 
it will acquire; for associated bodies who have 
never hitherto manifested a direct interest in the 
peace question are preparing to send delegates on 
this " 


The official returns of the shipwrecks of the 
United Kingdom during the — year, show that 
the average is nearly two a day ; and the amount, 


thus far, ca ee age fa by steam, and 


six hundred and sixty-eight sailing vessels of eve- 
description. The difference in the number of 


The 4th of July was celebrated in London with 
iate honors by the American residents 
others, Mr. Peabody issued cards of 


the evening, and about seven or eight hundred 
. ren the aye &- 
ion, and a portion of the 
nobility and public persons in Techod, by whom 
the idea was received with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. The Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of 
the be cage a the Lord Mayor, the Duke of 
Valencia, Count and Countess Pulzki, Lord 
Glenelg, Viscount Canning, Miss Burdett Coutts, 
the American Ministers to London, St. Peters- 
burg, and Brussels, and a great number of other 
eminent attended, besides Catharine 
Hayes, Lablache, Gardoni, and Cruvelli, who sang 
during the evening, and were received with more 
than usual applause, The affair was one of the 
grandest of the season. 
- FRANCE. 

In France the chief events of importance are 
connected with the project for the revision of the 
Constitution. After a long struggle the subject 
was given to a committee, at the head of which 
was De Tocqueville. His report, as presented to 





that the Assembl 


ity of the commission ; that a constituent 
will be chosen; that the constitution will be re- 
vised or remodelled ; and in such case that all will 


might 
lately made by the president have given a more 
favorable impression than that which he made at 


A bill to interdict clubs has been again adopted 
i at alteration General Au- 


highest round of the di ic ladder by being 
sent as ambassador to the Court of St James. 
The Pays announces that the question of Abd- 
el-Kader’s captivity is on the point of receiving a 
satisfactory solution, The committee charged to 
examine the bill for the ratification of the treaties 
of La Plata is disposed to simply the ra- 
tification of those treaties. At Charente, recent- 
ly, thirty-two adult Roman Catholics of both sex- 
es, in the of @ numerous congregation, in 
the Protestant church, publicly abjured the Ro- 
man Catholic and embraced the Protestant faith. 

A measure introduced by M. de St. Beuve in 
the National Assembly for a commercial reform, 








sensation. eee ee 
observation but for the eminence oo sore 
and the claims made lately in England, that the 


Roman ‘Catholic authorities were as tolerant as 


not 
Ithough, between his 
and Ausiria and his 
jects, his position is scarcely 
The three young Englishmen 
yet remain imprisoned ; but 


GERMANY. 
itary authorities of Austria give as much 
French 


ermany as the 


in Rome. At 
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ers with whom friendly relations are desira- 
ie. The amendment was rejected by 339 nays 
to 230 ayes. 
RUSSIA. 


if nee © ee which 
appeared, compelli individuals thro’ 
out pao and Po to sell to the oer 
within a specified period, whatever uncoined sil- 
ver they might have in their possession, An in- 
demnity in paper money was authorized to be 
given on of the treasury. A body of Bel- 
gian weavers and dyers has oe ager to go 
to St. Petersburg to set up their trade. In Cir- 
cassia the Russian army has met with a serious 
defeat ; in a battle where it had 25,000 men en- 
gaged, it lost 5.000. 
AUSTRIA AND TURKEY. 

The Emperor has appointed Count Rechburg 
Internuncio at the court of Constantinople. Ac- 
counts from Comorn state that violent shocks of 
an earthquake were felt there on the Ist, The 
shocks were accompanied by violent claps of thun- 
der. The clocks in all the church towers struck; 
scarcely a single house remained uninjured ; nu- 
merous chimneys fell in, and the furniture and 
utensils in the rooms were overthrown and broken. 
Many accidents had occurred, but providentially, 
not any of a fatal nature are yet known. 
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Lyell, Sir Henry de la Beche. Sir 
i? William Jardine, Sir William 


Me be ham Forbes, 

‘ar i, Playfair, Dr. 

, and many emivent scientific oa 
Ar a recent meeting of the Astarto Socrery in 
London, a report of the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee mentioned the at of the second vol- 
ume of the 7ravels of Hvliva Effendi, of the fifth 
volume of Haji vo Lexicon, and of the Maka- 
mat of Hariri. The ittee had received from 
Col. Rawlinson the offer of a translation of the 
ical work of Yakit, 
with 


Garcin de Tassy’s Histoire de la Littérature 
Hindoui et Hindoustani, including a Memoir on 
Hindistani with numerous translations. 


Report of the Council gare some 

of Babylonian and Assyrian 

decipherment as carried out by Colonel Rawlin- 
and now in the course of communication to 


hibited on the table; and, in allusion to it, the 
i a concise résumé of what had 


ed | favor 


less zealous, will be duly credited and recorded, 
when materials can be obtained for the purpose. 


large and clear hand, with great 

few corrections or interpolations are visi 

though it is difficult to assign to it the actual age, 
still there seems to be every reason to ‘conjecture 
that it is of the commencement of the present era 
—or indeed, which is by no means improbable, 
that it was written a century or two before the 
birth of Christ, The delicacy of the texture of 
the will afford a s presumption in 
the latter period; for it is well known 
to ists that a coarseness and inferiori 
of papyrus indicate a more recent date. The first 
portion of the MS. is much broken, and 


lynasties Ceae kc; acemiite ap toon a” amar 
title of an Apology, or 


were dwelling in North Syria, 
Yampa vg 
idon and Ga- 

well does Colonel Rawlinson find the 
made out, that he of apaion he con tect 
every province and city named in the inscriptions. 





Defence of Lycophron. 
The second, or larger portion of the MS). ie much 
more as it contains only here and there 
an hiatus, which will probably be easily restored ; 
at its termination we are informed that it is a De- 
fence of the accusation of Euxenippus against 
Polyeuctus, The author of these orations will, in 
all likelihood, prove to be the great Athenian ora- 
tor Hyperides, whose works have been long lost. 
Indeed, this a’ to be almost certain, since 
some of the Greek lexicographers mention a 
speech of Hyperides ‘for Lyco , and another 
‘against Polyenctus concerning the accusation.’ 
But who Lycophron was, and what was the na- 
ture of the defence for him, remain to be more 
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surgeons, will sometimes have recourse 
little known by the mass, 
but scionce ison the alert, 
into 


Ix the Loxpow Rorat Instrrution, May 28, M. 
pao (as gen ame ee Bear FR being 


formed, and many combina- 


tions as yet unknown to mineralogists produced. 
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pat | Never ® a wall, saw Sirius Meg Fea in a 
ve the roof of a neighb imme- 
diately again sink out of sigh shind i and la 
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Peak of Teneriffe by Von Humboldt himself, and 
again nearly fifty years later, Jud a well-informed 
and carefal cbeerver, Feince Adal bert, of Prussia. 


“Iw the great Exhibition, on ee says, 
“Daguerreotypes are largely y' the 
French,—as t have been cxpeted hat oun 
He. extithved rie Amer but the exam- 

mericans in gene- 

any which 6 agp a 

is has been attributed to 

a difference in the character of the solar light as 
atmospheric conditions; we are not, 

to believe that to be the case. 


of light is not of any advantage, but rather 


The | the pe Fo for the production of daguerreotypes; 


EES 





a) pearing to act as balancing 

emical rays. Now, this be- 

ce, of 9 physical cause by 
;—and we 


However this may be, the character of the da- 
gg Le executed in America is very remark- 
able. are a fulness of tone and an artistic 
modulation of light and shadow which in England 
we do not obtain. The striking contrasts of white 
and black are shown decidedly en in the 
British examples exhibited in the gallery,—but 
here there are coldness and hardness of outline. 
Within the shadow of the eagle and the striped 
banner we find no lights too white and no shad- 
ows too dark : they dissolve as in Nature, one into 
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still exclaim “ Jgnotum, notus, hda,por ortum? 
Exprrments with chioroform as a 

a of steam, are now making 
port of L’Orient ; 


in space. 
Tur Geotoaioat Sooty or France will hold 


its annual meeting this year at Dij The Con 
guetecihotiemante ah dev agthel Hagtamien 





Recent Heaths. 


years of age, and had been nearly fifty years in 
the army, and twenty on the Adkenaaianien 
At the time of his death, he was commander of 
the 7th Mili De ent of the United States 


ing thoro' 
Infian pom , he always had their confidence, 
by that means, kept up and maintained friend- 
ions with them on behalf of the United 


Government. His whole mind was engrossed 
with the present ition of the 5th Infantry to 
the Brazos, and on the frontier of Texas, he 
as orders and directions for conducting, it as 
long as he was able to converse.” 


Tux widow of Taomas Srerran, died in Lon 
don on the ninth of June. She was the author of 


in soci: 
her 


Tae Cuevatier Partsor pz Gurmont, who be-| marked 


longed to the family of Lavalette, the illustrious 
Grand Master 

chevalier was one of the few surviving knights, 
has just died in the convent ah mae erg 


see M. de Guymont, and received him with mark- 
ed distinction. He was in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. 


Sr J.Granam ma pe died on the seven- 


articles in the * Encyclopendia coe a) 





of the Order of Malta, of which the for 


ligious liberty and parliamentary reform. He 


re 
has died at the great age of 94. 
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was ly made Governor of the T: i 
of Arkansas. Afterwards he was collector of 


i 


the 


Posen, though i 
the freedom of Poland. In the year 1821 he hel 


ed to found a patriotic union, was ponents ies 
accession of Nicholas L, and in the year 1826 sen- 
tenced to six years’ impri 

of Glogau. Eocaping from this in 1831, he went 
to Warsaw, and took as a common soldier in 
the battle of Wawre. The next day he was made 
General of Division. On the 25th of a 
beat Diebitsch at Grodno, and distinguished hi 
self in several other battles. Outlawed and hung 
in effigy at Kosen, he found an asylum in France. 
Lo areerening me eee ife he passed in 
Wiesbaden. Uminski was known as a writer 
on military affairs. Those who knew him in the 
latter years of his exile, are loud in their praises 
of the sweetness, benevolence, and dignity of his 
character. He will be remembered for his devo- 
tion to Polish liberty, and the le, who in fu- 
ture times shall struggle for the same boon, will 
gain new encouragement from his glorious example. 
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On the Duke of 

i ime Minister, early in 1822, Lord Mel- 
ville resumed his former office, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and continued until the breaki 
up of the Tory Administration, and the advent o 
the Reform Ministry of Earl Grey, in November, 
1830. He then ended his official career, but for 
several years attended occasionally in the House 
of Lords, but he chiefly resided at the family seat 


Mr. Dyce Somsrx died in London, July 1. 
His history is very generally known. He was 
unders to be the son of a German adventurer 
in India, of the name of Summer, who espoused 
the late Begum All 


made himself remarkable, in Italy, by the extra- 
ordinary black marble monument which he caused 
to be executed and sent to India in memory of his 
benefactress. His arrival in England, with a re- 
putation of almost fabulous wealth, attracted 
much notice. He became one of the féted lions 
of the season, and ultimately married, in 1840, 

1 St. Vincent. A 


. Dyce bre’s lunacy—were long 
matters of lic talk and universal notoriety. 
His em to enter public life was seconded b 
the “worthy and enlightened” electors of Sud- 
bury, who sent him to Parliament, from whence 
he was speedily ejected on petition—the borough 

ing soon afterw disfranchised. For the last 
few years Mr. Sombre has resided on the Conti- 
nent, to escape the effects of the decision of the 
Court of Chance=y in his case—a decision against 
which he had come over to petition when he was 
seized with his fatal illness, In consequence of 
his death in a state of , his money in the 
funds, railway shares, and other property, of the 
annual value of £11,000, will become divisible 
between Captain Troup and General Soldoli, the 
husbands of his two sisters, who are next of kip. 
An additional sum, producing £4,000 a year, will 
also fall to their families on the death of Mrs. 
Dyce Sombre. 


Bisnor Mepano, of Buenos Ayres, died in the 
second week of April. He was 88 years old. 
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brought to a close before he 
twenty-second year. His next 
Parliament, and a seat in 


family influence, Dorchester 
vantage of calling him its mem- 
the thirtieth of January, 1790, for a 
exceeding twenty-one years. is was 
i FA the re active branch 
ture, though the body that elected 
him was of that small and quiet order of constitu- 
encies that do not greatly overburden their members 
with the labors of representation. Mr. Cropley Ash- 
ley Cooper had, therefore, had a | py rypcr 
ship to political life, when, by the death of his elder 
brother, on the fourteenth of May, 1811, he suc- 
ceeded to the peerage as sixth Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The Earl was nearly forty years of age when, 
upon the death i — page pass monnenet their 
possession ce, among 
deeds may be reckoned their appointment of 
Shaftesbury, then Mr. , to the office of Clerk 
of the Ordnance. To the duties of his department 
he applied himself with marvellous zeal, and it was 
always his own opinion that he there first ac- 
quired those habits of industry and method which 
rendered him one of the most efficient members 
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fifteen years that Lord Liv 





yond that of fourscore. To all outward seeming 
was nearly as efficient at one period of his life as at 
another. By the time he had reached the age 
fifty,—which was about half-way through the 
’s Ministry 


‘ 


vernment,— Lord 
is duties as chairman ‘to 


aig lek 
bperlliteehi 


them always in the right 
practice of Lord Shaftesbury. In 
minute distinctions and mere verbal 


Bovis: 1814, that he became permanently | and 
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of 
Sehtad on the Vath of Angst, 1776, and early des- 
tined for'a sculptor. The poetic geni 


497, he went to Paris as al: Pensivner, 
igh a sculptor, entered David's studio, 
and in the year 1800 took the prize for sculpture. 
In 1801 he returned to Berlin, and his distinguished 
talent was acknowledged. Goethe immediately 
summoned him to Weimar, and-employed him in 
the adorning of the Ducal and in the 
moulding of a series of busta.. Of this latter, an 
ideali head of Goethe and of the philologist 
Frederic August Wolf, are the best. you 
Tieck continued in the closest correspondence wit 
his brother, who was then pursuing his poetical 
studies at Jena and Dresden, and they went with 
Rumohr to Italy, in the year 1805, and there by 
his beautiful busts, won friendship of William 


Ger- | Von Humboldt, a man of the most delicate and accu- 


probably, but contemplated as a provincial under- 
taking, attracted the Europe, and be- 
great fact of i 


about 1808, Sulpize Boisserée determined to de- 


tinued the research and collection of ancient paint- 
ings. But already in 1810, the old pictures had 
the scanty spaces ap iable to them 

were first to Hei- 

, and in.J819 the three brothers migrated 


ling and M 
notice to these excellent, hitherto hardly known 
i In 1827 the collection was sold to Lud- 
varia, and as the Pinakotheka (where 


were to be placed) was not , the pie- 





were ennveved to Schleissheim. -In this re- 


rate artistic taste, as well as of the noblest character 
and intellectual ability. Madame de Staél invited 
Tieck to execute sculptures at Coppet, for the 
Neckar family, and in 1809 the Prince Royal of 
Bavaria, Louis, selected Tieck to mould the busts 
for the projected Walhalla. He did them, and in 
1812 passed into Switzerland. He lived in Zurich, 
where Rauch was then engaged u his noble 
work, the reclining statue of Queen Louisa, now at 
Charlottenburg, and a warm friendship was form- 
ed between the sculptors In 1819 he returned to 
Berlin, was elected into the Senate of the Acade- 
my, and appointed Professor by the Grand Duke 
of Weimar. He then quietly devoted himself to 
his art, and Berlin is beautiful with Tieck’s sculp- 
tures, Named in 1830 director of the Gallery of 
Scul he did not relax his artistic activity, and 
after a long illness he died gently in the spring of 
this year, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
elder brother Lewis, the most. deservedly 
famous of the living illustrations of German litera- 
ture, the only worthy translator of Shakspeare, 
the most genial friend, the most single-hearted of 
poets, whom the King honors and who loved No- 
valis—now seventy-eight years old, awaits in con 
tinued and patiently endured illness the gentie 
guiding of death to his best friend and brother. 
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ribbon is always plaid- 
a great variet 

i : formed of ond 

materials are somewhat li ivided i idle by a torsade of 


of thin summer cloth, or felt of gray 
Promenade Dress, on the i t small flowers and foliage may be employed to 
a rich plain choco i rior of the brim. riers | chapeaux 

i composed of bands of paille dentelle, aliernat- 
ing with rose-colored tsffeta biais, dc. Rice straw 
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The shortness of the 
frocks certainly satisfy the most extreme 
innovators of the present time. 
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LADIES’ FASHIONS IN PARIS FORTY YEARS AGO. 





